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The Milesians establish their government on the basis of justice and wisdom in 
Ireland. Their beneficial institutions and judicious polity. Partition of Ire- 
land by Heber and Heremon. Discord and dissension caused by the wife of 
Heber ; the fatal results that ensue. Death of Heber in an engagement with 
his brother. Heremon sole monarch of Ireland—he successively defeats Caicer, 
Amhergin, Un and Vighe—the arrival of the Picts—their plans and intrigues 
discovered, and frustrated : alliance between them and Heremon—ultimately 
the invaders settle in North Britain. Death and character of Heremon, the 
great founder of the O’ Niel dynasty. 


Tue last decisive victory secured the Milesians the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of Ireland. Having nothing now to apprehend from foreign, or internal ene- 
mies, Heser and Heremon began to organize, in conjunction with their Druidi- 
cal Brother Amhergin, a code of laws for the government of their people. The 
legislative enactments of these conquerors were dictated by a spirit of equitable 
justice, and enlightened policy, towards the conquered natives, that impresses us 
with a high sense of their wisdom and prudence. After concurring in the extent 
of sovereign power that each brother should assume and sway in the executive 
administration of their realms, they proceeded to make a division of the 
kingdom. 

In arranging this partition Heber and Heremon paid particular regard to the 
suggestions and decision of Ambhergin, the High Priest. Our annalists do not 
accord in their detail of the particular territories allotted to each of these Princes. 
Dr. Keating informs us, that some learned antiquarians assign the northern part 
from the river Boyne* and Srutbh to Heremon, and thence southward to the 
Ocean, to Heber. 





* The Boyne, anoble and romantic river, rises in the King’s County, and after a devious course 
winds its tributary streams into the sea at Drogheda. Its banks are adorned with the towns of Trim, 
Navan, Slane and Drogheda. The battle between James II. and William MJ. fought at Old Bridge, 
near Drogheda, on the banks of this river in 1600, has given immortal celebrity to the Boyne. 
The Dorie Obelisk erected in.1736 to commemorate a victory lost by the imbecility of James, and 
won by the foreign mercenaries of the Dutch Usurper, is a grand and imposing pillar, which towers 
to the elevation of 150 fect. The inscriptions on the four sides, record the event of the victory 
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Rejecting, however, this alleged division, he adduces_ other authorities that as- 
sert the two provinces of Munster were appropriated to the possession of Heber, 
while Leicester and Connaught formed the dominions of Heremon; and to Eim- 
her, the son of their brother Ir, was given as a patrimonial territory, the entire pro- 
vince of Ulster. O’Flaherty and M’Geohegan endeavour to sustain the correct- 
ness of Keating’s partition; but Dr. O’Halloran, who seems to have made more 
accurate and profound inquiries than either of these historians, states, that Heber, 
as being the eldest brother, chose the southern part, a line of division being drawn 
from the Bay of Galway to the Bay of Dublin, by which Leinster and Munster 
fell to his share, while the house of Heremon enjoyed for its portion of the distri- 
bution the provinces of Ulster and Connaught. ‘This bears the evident marks of 
truth, and subsequent facts establish its accuracy on a solid foundation of proba- 
bility. For whenever the house of Heber was deprived by the branches of the 
Heremonian Dynasty of the Monarchy, it contended for the original partition—a 
partition whose limits were subsequently defined, and acknowledged by the faith of 
a solemn treaty made A. D. 156, between Con, “of the hundred battles,” and Eo- 
gan-more, Monarch of Ireland. By the terms of this treaty, the southern provinces 
of Ireland were denominated “ Leath-Mogha,” and the northern ‘ Leath-Cuin.” 
The division of territories being finally adjusted to the satisfaction of both the 
Brothers, their kindred and officers were rewarded with grants of land. To Eim- 
her, the son of Ir, several territories were allotted, by his uncle Heremon, in 
Ulster. Heber also bestowed large tracts of land to Lughaidh, the son of Ith, 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry. These chiefs held their possessions, as feu- 
datories to the ruling princes. ‘This was the origin of the feudal system in Ire- 
land. Each class of the subordinate dependents of these chiefs had land parcell- 
ed out to them, in the vicinage of the residence of the head of the sept, for which 
they were obliged to render military service to him when called upon. The two 
brothers vied with each other in their endeavours to disseminate the blessings 
of a paternal government through the isle, and concord and afiection seemed to 
cement together not only the hearts of the fond brothers, but those also of their 
devoted subjects. But this was like the calm that precedes the coming of the 
tempest. A contention arose between them that threatened disastrous results. 

In appointing their retinues, who were to accompany them to their respective 
seats of government, each brother strenuously insisted on retaining in his service 
a Poet of great genius, and a Musician so eminently skilled in bis soul-touching 
art as to rival Orpheus himself. 

Heber maintained that without the inspiring stanza’s of Cir mac Nis (as the 
Poet was called) the notes of O’Nai’s harp would sound discordant in his ear; 
while Heremon on the other hand, declared he set his heart onthe union of the 
rhyme of the Poet, and the dulcet melody of the harper. Both were obstinately 
determined to possess the sons of song, and their strife was on the point of the 
most fatal consequences, when Amhergin, the arch Druid prevailed on them to 
submit their difference to his mediation. 

He cast lots by which Heber gained the Musician, and Heremon the Bard. 
In consequence of this distribution an inipression long prevailed in the popular 
traditions of Ireland, that Ulster excelled in poetry, and Munster in music.* 





and the deeds of Schomberg and the other chiefs of Wilham’s army. In 1822, we were one among 
the countless multitude that followed the present King of England to Old-bridge. His Majesty 
did not alight from his carriage on that occasion, to view the cbelisk, but the Marquis Conyngham 
pointed out to him the spot where Schomberg was killed in the river, and the positions which the 
nostile armies occupied on its right and ieft banks. 


* Qn this subject an gtd Irish Poct bestows the following stanzas:— 


** The learned Princes, Heber and Heremon 
Contended which should, with the Poet's art 
And the Musician’s skull be entertained — 
They cast the Jots ; the northern Prince enjoyed 
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This, indeed, is an instance of that early protection with which poetry and music 
were fostered by the literary Milesians. Nor were these the only arts that re- 
ceived encouragement from the tutelary hand of regal patronage :—it also ex- 
tended its shielding support to the sciences, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. ‘Twenty-four men, well versed in agriculture were appointed to reclaim 
twenty-four tracts of land, that, probably, lay uncultivated since the creation. To 
such readers as view with secret satisfaction the simplest affairs of antiquity, the 
names of these agriculturists may not be uninteresting, as the portions of land 
which they cultivated still bear the names, of their imhprovers, for posterity. These 
men, whom Swift would eulogize above Philosophers, for raising millions of 
‘“‘ Blades of grass, where none grew before,” were called Aidhne, Ai, Asal, Meidhe, 
Morba, Meide, Cuibh, Cliu, Ceara, Reir, Slan, Leighe, Liffe, Line, Leighean, 
Tria, Dula, Adhar, Aire, Deisi, Dela, Fea, Fenihean, and Serahe. Fertility and 
improvement soon gave smiling charms to the aspect of the landscape, and Ceres 
and Pomona spread their bountiful donations over its valleys and mountains. 
‘The clearing of the land in this manner,” says Dr. Warner, “gave rise to agri- 
culture, whose vestiges are now to be seen in some of the most waste and un- 
cultivated parts of the Island. If this does not afford a proof of the superior num- 
bers, it is at least a proof of the superior industry of the ancient ifhabitants over 
the present; and though the old Milesians had an invincible prejudice against me- 
chanical handicraft occupations, which were carried on by the remaining Belgians 
or their slaves, yet that agriculture was in high repute and estimation.” To these 
remarks of the English historian, it may be added that it is a remarkable feature 
in the history of our ancestors, that while several historical facts have been omit- 
ted, our antiquarians have sedulously transmitted to us the names of all those who 
encouraged agriculture, which, indeed, seems to have been more particularly at- 
tended to by the ancient Milesians, than those may be willing to allow, who con- 
nect the idea of ferocious independence to the feudal system of antiquity. 





The pleasing charms of poetry ; and Heber 
With music first his southern subjects blessed. 
From hence the generous Irish, with rewards, 
Did bountifully crown the Poet’s skiil, 

And music flourished in the southern coasts.” 


Cambrensis, who was one of our earliest libellers, was still obliged to admit the perfection of the 
Irish in music. After he had heard the Minstrels who attended the Irish chieftains at a banquet 
given to them in Dublin by Henry IL. he wiote to one of his friends in England as follows. “Of 
all nations within our knowledge, this is, beyond comparison, the chief in musical composition.” 
When the celebrated Italian composer, Geminiani heard some of our pathetic airs in London, he 
exclaimed, “ Ha! that is the music of a people that lost their liberty! 1 have heard nothing so 
swect and plaintive, and of such an original turn on this side of the Alps.”’ The celebrated Han- 
del declared often, that ‘‘he would rather be the author of Carolan’s ‘Ellen Aroon’ than of all 
his own compositions.’ 

*“ Military music made part of the studies of the Irish Warriors. It filled them with courage, 
and a contempt of danger ; and it was by the help of the military song they sounded the charge, 
rally, retreat, &c. Their great proficients in the art were called Coradhs.” 

Vide O*Connor’s Disser. 

“In the sixth century the Britons and Welsh studied music under the Irish professors, in the 
College Armagh, which was then so renowned a University, that it was called the ** great school of 
the west” of Europe."—Vide Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry. 

‘* At this time,” says Magnesius, (Apology, page 112,) there were no less than seven thousand 
matriculated students in the University of Armagh.”’ 

“No nation can be found in any part of the world more skilled in music than were the ancicnt 
Irish.’’"—Ward’s Diss. on History, page 271. 

“ The Irish Historians contend that their country is the celebrated Hyperborean Isle, and that 
music is the native production of the soi!, and in support of this pretension they quote the follow- 
ing passage from Dioporas Sicutus. “ Erin is a large Island, little less than Sicily, lying oppo- 
site the Celtae, and inhabited by the Hyperboreans. The country is fruitful and pleasant, dedicat- 
ed to Apollo, and most of the people Priests or Songsters. In it is a large grove, and in this a 
temple of a round form, to which the Priests often resort with their harps to chaunt the praises of 
their god, Apollo.” —W arner. 
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While Heber and Heremon were daily becoming more connected by the bonds 
of paternal attachment, and reciprocal kindness, woman, that source of good and 
evil to man, severéd the ties of affection and affinity, and threw down the apple 
of discord among the two Brothers. They had scarcely reigned a year, when a 
rupture, resulting from the pride and ambition of Heber’s wife, divided them by 
an abyss of enmity and malice. There happened to be three beautiful and pictu- 
resque vales, on the adjoining confines of their respective territories, two of which 
were in possession of Heber, who suffered weeds to luxuriate where nature in- 
tended flowers should flourish; while the third, which belonged to Heremon, was 
decorated by his tasteful queen with every embellishment of art that could im- 
prove nature. 

This vale, in the decoration of which TEa, the wife of Heremon, took so much 
pleasure, was as pleasing and enchanting, if we credit our annalists, as the glen 
of Tempe, for its shady groves, floral bowers, meandering rivulets, hanging gar- 
dens, and gushing fountains of crystal water, rendered it an earthly elysium. 
Seated in one of these bowers, this lady often sang in concert with the minstrels 
of her palace, filling the air with music, which was redolent with the odorous 
breath of flowers. Such was the paradise that arose under the plastic hand of fe- 
male taste ; and such are the charms it can impart to the spontaneous productions 
of luxuriant nature. The loveliness of this vale excited the envy of Heber’s 
queen, who insisted on possessing it also. Her husband, over whom she exer- 
cised unlimited sway, unable to resist the influence of the seductive blandishment 
of female entreaty, and perhaps, moved by the loftier views of ambition, insisted, 
in a haughty manner, that his brother Heremon should resign the vale. 

Tea, however, a lady whose mental endowments were only equalled by her 
personal attractions, found no difficulty in persuading her spouse to refuse so un- 
warrantable and ungracious a demand. When the messenger returned to the 
Queen of Heber, and communicated the peremptory denial of her brother-in-law, 
she became enraged, and by the power of tears and supplications, she forced her 
husband to take up arms in her cause. A civil war was the immediate conse- 
quence. ‘The two brothers, by mutual consent, led their forces to the plains of 
Geisoil, in Leinster, where a desperate engagement took place. After a fierce 
and obstinate fight, Heber, with three of his commanders, and a great number of 
his bravest soldiers were slain. This victory put Heremon in the undivided pos- 
session of the Monarchy. Such are the fatal consequences that arise, frequently, 
from matters of trivial importance in their own abstract nature, but formidable 
when they become connected with the human passions. The shades of a thou- 
sand heroes must often traverse that undiscovered country, beyond the mortal 
continent, ‘‘from whose bourne no traveller returns,” to satiate the whim of roy- 
alty, or the importunate cravings of a capricious individual. 

Heremon, after the death of his brother was solemnly inaugurated on the Liagh 
Fail, or stone of destiny, by the Druids, as sole Monarch of Ireland. A. M. 
2737. 

Having now no rival on the throne to disconcert his policy or interfere with his 
plans of government, he gave full scope to his predilections and wishes ; but 
though his power was absolute, his acts were generally the offspring of conscien- 
tious conviction and acute discrimination. 

He selected for his ministers men who were eminent for their learning and vir- 
tues, so that his administration soon healed the wounds of civil war, and diffused 
through the nation those blessings which can only emanate from a just and impar- 
tial government. It might be said that by this wise and prudent procedure he 
made the affections of his people the supporting pillars of his throne. Even the 

Tuatha de Danans and the Firbolgs, whom he had conquered and reduced to sub- 
jection, were so prepossessed by his conciliating manners and generous clemency 
as to become his warm adherents. He bestowed the government of Leinster on 
Criomthan, a legitimate descendant of the Belgic dynasty. The two provinces 
of Munster he conferred on Er, Orbha, Fearon, and Feargna, the sons of his bro- 
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ther Heber ; and Eadas and Un, the sons of Vighe, two generals who signalized 
themselves by their valour in the late engagement, were deputed Viceroys of Con- 
naught ; and Heber, or Eimher, the son of his brother Ir, was raised to the station 
of Governor of Ulster. As soon as he had thus organized and consolidated a sys- 
tem of legislation and government for the security and safety of his dominions, he 
turned his thoughts to the internal improvement of his kingdom. He invited ar- 
chitects and sculptors from Greece, and began A. M. 2738 to build, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the favourite vale of his wife Tea, the magnificent palace of 
Tara, which for more than a thousand years afterwards was the regal residence 
of the Monarchs of Ireland. As we will have innumerable occasions to speak of 
the palace of 'l'ara, in the course of our history, we will defer a description of its 
architecture and trienal parliaments until we bring down our narrative to the glo- 
rious reign of Ottamu Fopra, A. M. 3083, which forms so triumphant an epoch 
in our annals.* 

But neither the beneficence, nor clemency of Heremon could subdue the disaf- 
fection of some of his own kindred, who still looked upon him with an evil and an 
envious eye, since he overthrew his brother Heber. At the head of this insurgent 
faction, was Caicer, an officer whom the monarch loaded with favours and ho- 
nours, but like some of the infamous marshals who betrayed the great minded 
Napoleon, he had a heart dead to the warm touch of gratitude and honour. 

The king incensed to madness, collected his forces and soon destroyed the ad- 
herents of the traitor, who himself fell a victim to his baseness and. ingratitude. 
In the course of a year after the suppression of Caicer’s insurrection, the arch 
Druid, Amhergin, regardless at once of fraternal affection and the injunctions of 
moral obligation, gave himself up to the influence of jealous passions, and ambi- 





* Heremon built the palace of Tara, in honour of his Queen Tea, from whom it derived the 
name of Teamore. 

“It was an immense pile of wood, whose workmanship and architectural grandeur displayed the 
highest taste of Grecian art.’”,—NicuoLson. 

“In the early ages, Britain had to resort to Ireland for artists, and materials for building. The 
massy colonnades, that adorned the porticoes of Tara’s royal palace, were composed of Irish oak, 
and so embellished by carving and gilding as to look more magnificent than the most finished 
peristyles of Grecian sculpture.”—CampPion. « 

‘The Milesian Buildings, though composed of wood, were more elegant, more sumptuous, ex- 
tensive, and more beautiful to the eye than those erected of stone,on account of the various en- 
gravings in relievo, paintings, and the fine volutes that adorned the columns, sculptured from pon- 
derous trees of oak. On this account the workmen and artists of Ireland have been often induc- 
ed to abandon their own country and repair to Britain, where they raised many heathen temples 
before the introduction of Christianity.”—W arp. 

‘*It appears that Cormac, the renowned Monarch of Ireland, A. D. 254, rebuilt the palace of 
Tara of marble, on an enlarged scale of grandeur. We may form some idea of its magnitude 
when we are told that it was five hundred feet in length, and ninety-five in breadth, and sixty high. 
It was adorned with thirty porticoes. In the middle of the state-room hung a lantern of prodi- 
gious size, studded with 300 lamps; and the lodging apartments were furnished with a hundred 
and fifty beds, and the hospitable tables always spread with delicious fare for 1500 guests who daily 
partook of the royal banquet. 

“There were three side-boards covered with golden and silver goblets, and the king was waited 
upon at table by a hundred and fifty of the most distinguished champions in the kingdom. 

“The household troops, who were in constant duty, consisted of 1050 of the flower of the Irish 
army-”—WakNER. 

“Our Milesian ancestors built for use, not for ostentation. They built their houses of timber, 
as several nations of Europe have done, and as some do to this day. The ancient Irish did not 
conceive that real magnificence consisted in rearing great heaps of stone, artfully disposed, and 
closely cemented ; or that real grandeur received any diminution from the humility of its habita- 
tion. They brought dignity to the place; they sought none from it;—and thus judged all the 
Celtic nations, until the Roman conquests changed their manners, and made them yield to Roman 
customs.’’—-0O’Connor. 

“Tara was once a stately palace as its ruins showeth to-day. It stood on a lofty hill in Meath, 
which commands a most goodly prospect. The valleys are fertile and beautiful. In this palace 
the countrie had their meetings of provincial kings, senators, and poets.” 

Ho.insHed’s CHronicre. 
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tious aspirations, by stirring up a revolt against the king his brother. Placing 
himself at the head of his rebel legion he marched towards Tara, but the Mon- 
arch soon arrested his progress by attacking him at Screen, a small village about 
three miles from Tara, where he routed his troops and slew himself. Shortl 
after this revolt had been quelled, the king was again obliged to resist the defec- 
tion of Un and Vighe, who were also defeated and slain. 

The battle in which these disaffected chiefs were killed, was fought in the plains 
of Combhrar in the County of Meath, where a Rath, or mound of earth, to this 
day, gives “a local habitation and a name,” to the scene of their fight and sepul- 
ture. ‘The arrival of the Picts, at this era, is a memorable event in our annals. 
Of these adventurers, King Cormac, in the psalter of Cashel, gives us a circum- 
stantial narrative. Bede, the venerable sire of English annalists, also, in his 
ecclesiastical history, notices the descent of the Picts on Ireland, which brings a 
collateral proof to sustain the unshaken truths set forth by the regal Prelate of 
Cashel. 

The Picts, as the royal historian informs us, were engaged in the service of 
Policornus, king of Thrace, an effeminate Prince, who formed a design of vio- 
lating the chastity of their general’s daughter, a virgin of the most exquisite 
beauty. But her father, and a man of the nicest feelings of honour, with a mind 
sensitively alive to the foul disgrace intended his darling child, resolved to save 
her from contamination, even at the risk of his own lite. Making known the 
criminal designs of the king, to some of his friends, they felt so strong a sympa- 
thy in his cause, that they assisted him to despatch the libidinous tyrant in his 
own palace. As soon as this deed was accomplished, they fled the country to 
evade punishment. 

They travelled, we are told, through the dominions of several Princes until 
they reached France, whose king, on hearing the cause of their flight from their 
own country, took them into his service, and assigned them lands, on which 
they built a city, from thence called Pictavium, now Poictiers. The French 
Monarch, led, no doubt, by curiosity, paid a visit to the young damsel, whose 
captivating charms had the same effect on his heart as they produced on that of 
the Thracian king ; but the chaste lady took an early opportunity of apprising 
her father of the passion of the French Monarch, conjuring him, at the same 
time, to remove her from the influence of that regal contagion which threatened 
death to her virtue. 

As soon as he heard this, he again formed the determination of flying from 
the danger that menaced his daughter’s honour. ‘Thus resolved, he and his 
friends seized upon a portion of the French fleet, with which they hastily put 
to sea, and succeeded, after a favourable voyage, in gaining the Irish coast. 
They landed at Wexford, but in their course thither lost the beautious fair one, 
who was the sole cause of all their wanderings and solicitude. Her dread of 
dishonour, and the intense anxiety which perturbated her heart, preyed so much 
upon her spirits as to produce a rapid consumption which hurried her to a wa- 
tery grave, in the sixteenth year of her age. ‘The Picts being brave soldiers, en- 
listed themselves under the banner of Heremon, with whom, in conjunction with 
his own troops, he attacked a predatory expedition of British invaders, who had 
just landed in his dominions, and succeeded in totally defeating them at the 
battle of Ard-Leamhnachta, in Munster. The Picts were emboldened by the 
services which they rendered Heremon on this occasion, to solicit, confidently, 
an asylum from him in his kingdom. But even at this early age, the Island 
was so thickly inhabited that the monarch, though willing, found himself unable 
to grant their request. The Picts, however, were determined to eflect by trea- 
chery what they could not obtain by entreaty. They conspired, and entered 
into a collusion with the disgraced Damnonii, which was conducted with the 
utmost secrecy. But how seldom do those brooding schemes of treason, that are 
not generated by virtuous liberty, for the annihilation of despotism, terminate in 
success? 
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That coalition, which is founded on the basis of injustice and ingratitude, 
can never rise to the summit of honourable independence. Every member of 
such an unhallowed conspiracy as this, where ingratitude paralyzes courage and 
mars resolution, wishes to stand as high as his compeers in the dishonourable 
list that registers his disgrace ; and if he be disappointed in his expectations, it 
is justly to be apprehended that he will give publicity to those intrigues, and ma- 
chinations, in which he could not be a Jeader. If he be destitute of principle, 
and honour, he will satiate his revenge by the punishment of his associates ; 
and if he be actuated by the generous control of virtue and of religion, the en- 
nobling impulse, which these salutary feelings awaken in the mind, will preci- 
pitate him from the flagrant faith of a league, whose secrecy is treason of the 
blackest dye, because the offspring of ingratitude, and convince him ere he pro- 
ceeds too far in the iniquitous career, that to sacrifice the interest of a few, for 
the welfare of the many, is an imperative and sacred duty which he owes to his 
country, and the invoking behests of religious obligation. Our historians do 
not indeed distinctly inform us how the intrigues of the Picts were first discover- 
ed: certain it is, however, that Heremon received timely notice of their con- 
certed designs to subvert his government, and took, accordingly, the promptest 
measures to crush the unorganized embryo of sedition. Baftled in their trea- 
sonable projects, and sensible of the danger to which they were exposed, the 
Picts quickly sued for peace in the most supplicating manner. Heremon, 
whose magnanimity was equal to his valour, conquered his just resentment, and 
yielded to their entreaties. At their own urgent request he permitted them to 
go over to North Britain, where they purposed to make a settlement which should 
be ever after subject to the Irish crown. In process of time, as we shall relate 
in its proper place, this colony rose to such a magnitude of warlike power as be- 
came formidable, not only to the Britons, but even to the Romans. To attest 
the sincerity of their intentions, and to afford a guarantee for the faithful obser- 
vance of their engagements, they solicited the monarch for permission to form 
matrimonial alliances with Irish women, pledging themselves that their children 
alone, should be only entitled to succeed to their inheritance. To this stipulation 
the king adhered, and from the period of its ratification, to the days of St. Co- 
lum- Kille, the Apostle of Scotland, the Caledonians were tributary to [reland. 
As soon as the king’s consent was obtained, the temple of Hymen was crowd- 
ed with votaries. All the chiefs and soldiers of the Picts married Lrish females. 
Some modern writers are of opinion that the arrival of the Picts in Ireland 
must have heen later than the epoch fixed by our historians. They imagine 
that population could not have increased to such a degree as to render it neces- 
sary to exclude the Picts from a settlement in the Island; but if with our annal- 
ists we admit that the kingdom was inhabited 300 years after the flood, it must 
have received a great accumulation of inhabitants during a space of 790 years, 
especially when we consider that for a considerable time after the flood, the age 
of man was extended to 400 years, and that Sue, the son of Noah, lived up- 
wards of 200 years after the birth of Abraham, who was the tenth in descent 
from the builder of the ark. It is not, however, necessary to have recourse to 
the probability of the existence of an immense population, in order to account 
for the policy that dictated the exclusion of the Picts from our country. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that a great part of the Island was in those days 
covered with woods and morasses; and we should not be surprised, if those 
portions which were reclaimed, and cultivated by tillage, probably with much 
difficulty, from the wild growth of ages, should be numerously inhabited 

We are informed that the Brigantes, or Clana-Breogum, also obtained per- 
mission from Heremon to pass over to Britain, and that they settled in Cumber- 
land, or the country of hills and valleys, from which they received, in common 
with the Welsh, the appellation of Cumeri. The authority of the venerable 
Bede bears out, triumphantly, the accuracy of the truth of this emigration. For 
he asserts that the languages of Souih Britain were the British and Saxon, in 
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his own days, (the seventh century) and that the Irish was the common dialect 
of the Caledonians and Hibernians.”’* 

Heremon, who eminently united the skill of the general, the bravery of the 
hero, and the wisdom of the sage, to the profound knowledge of the statesman, 
was removed by death from the scene of his glory and usefulness, shortly after 
the departure of the Picts. He left his throne to his three sons, Murmuye, 
Luieunt, and Laisune, of whom we shall speak in the next chapter. Heremon 
possessed, in a high degree, all those virtues that give dignity to a monarch, 
and reflect lustre on the diadem of royalty. Of his talents as an accomplished 
general, we must form a respectable opinion from the invariable success that 
attended his arms. His reign was disturbed by the restless and ambitious views 
of his own commanders, whom gratitude should have made his firm and devoted 
friends. His brother Amhergin also made unjust pretensions, in the assertion 
of which he lost his life. He would have probably experienced serious disturb- 
ance from the Picts, also, if the efficient measures which he adopted to thwart 
their seditious designs on his life and kingdom, had been less prudent than his 
vigilance was active in discovering them. His moral character has almost as 
great a claim on our admiration as his military career; for the splendour of his 
victories was never dimmed by cruelty or revenge. It is true he made war upon 
his brother; but it was a war to which he was forced by necessity and self-de- 
fence, it was the dernier expedient resorted to for the protection of his life and 
domimons. 

We have seen that the access of power which he derived from victory was 
again transferred to the family from which it was wrested; for actuated with 
that exalted spirit of generosity, which so eminently distinguished him, he be- 
stowed the principalities of the two Munsters on the sons of his brother Heber. 
This magnanimous spirit, which soared above the impure atmosphere of revenge 
and the crawling littleness of petty oppression, seemed to have been transmi- 
grated into the souls of bis illustrious descendants, the chivalric Hy-Nials, or 
O’Niels, whose noble achievements and heroic virtues, reflect glory on the an- 
nals, and renown of our country. 

Nit, the celebrated hero of the nine hostages,t who compelled Scotland to 
renounce her ancient name of ‘ Albania,” and assume that of Scota minor, in 
the fifth century, was the great progenitor of this family, and the lineal repre- 
sentative descendant of Heremon, the son of Milesius. In due time we shall 
give a genealogy of the northern and southern Hy-Nials. 





* “Mr. Macpherson, (the only Ossian the Scots can now pretend to,) as great a dreamer in 
etymologies as in history, affirms that Bede, and all our old writers on this subject, are mistaken, 
and that the Picts spoke not only the same language with the Milesians, but were the same nation, 
under different appellations. But what authority has he for this? His own, and his own only, 
against all the old accounts we ever had of the Pictic nation! Eumenius, a writer of the third 
century, add Claudian a writer of the fourth century, make the Picts and Scors, (i. e. the ancient 
[rish) two different and distinct nations; so doall ancient and modern antiquaries, from Nennius, 
who lived in the ninth century, to Primate Usher, who flourished in the seventeenth. But the se- 
cond-sighted Mr. Macpherson deposes against them all on his own bare authority ! 

Disser. on InisH HisTory. 


** The Irish is the only nation in Europe, which is not indebted to the Romans for language and 
letters. Indeed their Gapentic or Celtic dialect approaches nearer the original language of the 
Patriarchs, Gomer and Japeth, than any other spoken. There is no doubt but the Scotch and 
Welsh borrowed their language from the Irish when they were colonies of Ireland”’ 

Luvuip’s Oriein or Lanauace, 

‘The Trish language appears, to have been familiar to the Gauls and Carthagenians, before the 
Christian era. Its idiom is soft and harmonious, so that like the Italian it is well adapted to give 
expression to grief and the gentler passions of our nature.” —CamBDEN. 


t “ He was called the “hero of the nine hostages,” because he compelled nine nations to send 
him hostages. No Monarch carried the glory of the Irish arms farther than Nial. He drove the 
Romaus out of Caledonia, and pursued them to the banks of the Loire in Gaul.” 


HuTCHINSON. 
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OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—NO. IV. 
Translated from the Irish of M‘Datry,* for the Irnisu Surep. 
NAISI AND DEIRDRE.—(A Historical Tale.) 


[Part of this fragment is founded on authentic history, and part on legendary au- 
thority. Connor, King of Ulster, (who reigned A. M. 3950,) and many of his nobles 
were feasting in the mansion of Felim, son of Dal, the King’s Poet Laureate. Musie 
and wine kindled pleasure and hilarity in every bosom, and the Bards caught inspiration 
from the smiles 01 beauty and royalty. Sweet were the strains of a hundred harps, 
and bright and bland were the blue glancing eyes of the fair daughters of flowery 
Ullin. In the midst of this convivial entertainment,a young maiden entered, and to the 
joy of the host, announced that his lady had just been delivered of a fine female child. 
The king and ail the guests congratulated the Bard on the happy accession to his fa- 
mily. As soon as the child was attired, it was brought into’ the banqueting room, in 
order that the High Druid, Caruteap, should, from his astrolojical prescience, pre- 
dict its future destiny.) 

The Druid arose, and taking the infant in his arms, after examining it, 
exclaimed—* Behold, sire! behold, warriors and nobles of Ulster, this child, 
who is born to bring misery into our country. 

* This child, sire, and lords, of the shining yellow hair, of bright blue eyes, of 
cheeks of purple red, with the colour of snow; this child (see how she smiles) 
who has teeth like pearl, lips like strawberries, shall be the means of bringing 
misfortunes dire on our land! Her fatal beauty will deluge green Ulster in blood. 
Oh sire! my soul trembles with horror and dismay, when I see pictured in the 
mystic glass of futurity, the dreadful deeds that are to be performed in my coun- 
try! Many heroes shall contend for the soul-enravishing charms of this infant 
when she reaches procerity. Many are the bosoms she will captivate and con- 
sume in the fires of love. Sovereigns shall kneel at her feet, and humbly suppli- 
cate her pity. Her angel-like form, and the enchanting smile of her love-irra- 
diated lips of dimpled lustre, shall fascinate powerful conquerors, whose passion 
will make theni her slaves. O Dierdre! for that shall be thy name, thou little 
spark, that will soon be asun of beauty—many woes, many mournful events, 
and many evils will be the offspring of thy life, thou helpless and smiling inno- 
cent! For thee, war will roll its devastating wheels over green Erin of sound- 
ing harps; for thee there shall be shed torrents of blood and burning tears; for 
thee, female hearts will burst with envy, as thy peerless beauty will fill them with 
corroding jealousy, O, virgin, star of loveliness! Thou shalt be the fruitful 
source of dissention and affliction to the Ultonian warriors, O, daughter fair of 
Felim, of melting song! Tis in thy destiny, daughter of flaming charms, to le- 
vel the cloud-voluted domes of Emania’s royal palace; to banish the gallant sons 
of Usnach, by one of whom thou shalt be beloved, and his passion shall inflame 
thy heart with the warmest feelings of kindred affection. Never was love so 





* Mac Darry, (a name in Irish, which signifies the son of the Druid, or wood worshipper,) 
was Poet Laureate to the fourth Earl of Thomond, who invested him with the castle of Donogan, 
and its domain, in the county of Clare. When Cromwell’s marauding plunderers got holds in that 
county, one of them coveted the castle, aud cultivated grounds of the Bard, who assassinated him, 
in order to gain his possessions. The Poet was seated on a precipice, iinpetding over the sea, in the 
West of the county Clare, when the assassin attaeked him, while musing on some epic theme, and 
after he had treacherously stabbed him in the back of the neck, he hur'e¢ him (own a precipice, ex- 
claiming with savage exultation—‘“‘ V ill your verses save you now little man !”’ 

Mac Dairy’s style is bold, metaphorical, and luxuriant. [le was very conversant with the Greek 
Poets, of whose works he has given many Irish versions. Among his original efforts, his Advice 
to a Prince, (of which, we shall shortly give a translation ;) the Dramatic Narrative of the fate of * 
the Children of Usnach, (an attempted translation of part of which is given above ,) and his Odesand 
Satires, are most eminent for warmth of imagination—luxuriance of sentiment, and poignancy 
of sarcasm and ridicule. 

His cotemporaries and rivals were, Teige Mac Brodin; Tiege Dall, (blind); O'Higgins, of 
Seyney ; O’Gnive, of Clannaboy; Mac Neise, of Ulster; O’Clery, of Tyrconnel ; and O’Hea- 
sy, of Louth. These might be pronounced the last of the Irish Minstrels. 


Vou. L.—26. 
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Cad 
intense in the ardour of fond devotion—in the faithfulness of constancy, as that 
which will connect, by the chain of unalienable affection, the enthusiastic hearts 
of Deirdre of winning smiles, and Naisi of the shining armour. The lovers shall 
taste the transport of enjoyment but for a moment—Death and treachery will 
poison the cup of conuubial bliss, and the floral bowers of Hymen will be torn 
and desolated by the storms of adverse fortune, in the very adolescence of their 
vernal bloom. Then matrons will lament the death of husbands and sons; then 
betrothed maidens will pour showers of tears on the graves of their fallen 
lovers !’? This terrible prediction conveyed the panic of alarm to every heart. 
The King was amazed—the guests looked pale with dismay and fear——and the 
frightened ladies stood like petrified statues of terror, while hearing the dreadful 
forebodings of the Arch Druid. 

They now all arose, and with one united voice implored the King to cause 
the child to be instantly killed, in order to avert the national calamity. The 
Monarch looked at the Druid with a piercing eye, but the latter hid his face in 
his robe, and weptaloud. “This child shail not be killed,” said Connor, “we 
must submit to destiny, and the will of Bel.’’* 

‘“* Bring the babe to me to the palace to-morrow, and she shall be reared as my 
own child, and educated in every accomplishment that can polish female man- 
ners, and adorn and enlighten the fentale mind. Letus put our trust in the mercy 
of Heaven, good Druid, for never shall the voice of posterity execrate Connor, 
King of Ulster, for being accessary to the murder of a helpless innocent. It is 
the blood of heroes alone must bedew the laurels of my martial fame. 

On the following day, the child of destiny was sent to Connor, at his palace 
of Emania, who, providing a nurse, as well as a governess for the charge, sent 
it to a sequestered fort, that stood in the midst of a Druidical grove, in the 
neighborhood. Scarcely a day passed over, without the King having paid a 
visit to the interesting infant, whom he loved to caress and fondle. Years quick- 
ly rolled on, and the lovely maiden daily developed charms of person and mind 
of the most attractive fascination. Sie improved in beauty and grace, like the 
May rose, expanding its brill:ant bues, and bursting inte winning loveliness, and 
delightful bewitchingness. Heaven scemed to have imprinted on her grace-like 
face something which claimed kindred with the skies; some inexpressible en- 
chantment, formed by an angelic smile and seraph’s tender look, to complete a 
combination of female elegance beyond the ideal creations of poetry or ro- 
mance. Though Connor was advanced in years, he became enamoured of the 
fair Derrvre, and his intense passion was so impatient to possess its darling ob- 
ject, that he caused the arch Druid to betroth him to her in the twelfth year of 

erage. He was careful in having the most lavish attention paid to both her 
exterior and mental graces; for, like another Pygmalion, he wished that her 
soul should reflect the light of cultivated intellect on personal attractions. At 
this time, Connor held a court of tournament for the knights of the red-branch, 
and for the first time, Deirdre, on attaining the fourteenth year of her age, was 
permitted by the King to witness the combats and contests of the chivalric nobles. 

The first knights that entered the lists, mounted on gallant snow-white steeds, 
were the three warlike sons of Usnacu,a neighbouring prince ; their names were 
Nast, Arnie, and Arvan; they gained all the prizes, and the Monarch, in order 
to show his intended Queen, in all her peerless beauty, to the assembly, desired 
her to place a gold chain on the neck of Natst, who knelt at her feet to recéive 
it. His manly figure and prepossessing features inspired the blushing maiden 
with a feeling which was new to her heart—it was the first visitation of love to 

the shrine of passion. 

During the day she could think of nothing but the graceful Naisi ; during the 
night he occupied the dreams of her rest. 





* Bet, or Belus, the God of Fire, was for sges the Deity of the Pagan Irish. The sacred fires 
were kindled at Tara, in honour of Bel, on the first day of May, which was always “ marked by 
triumphs and rejoicing.” See our article on May-day, in No. IV. : 
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The next morning, while standing at one of the windows of her apartment, 
she happened to see a raven drinking the blood of a calf which had been slain 
in the snow; and her whole soul being engrossed by the image of the man she 
loved, she called her governess, and pointing to the raven, she said—* Behold 
the pure whiteness of that snow, such is the skin of the hero, whom my heart 
has elected as its lord. The brave Naisi’s cheeks are more blooming than the 
blood that empurples the whiteness of that snow, and his glossy hair is smoother 
and blacker than the feathers of the raven, which feeds on it.” “Ah! Dier- 
pre,” replied the governess, “‘arm your heart against the assaults of love ; the 
intended Queen of Connor must not even suffer her thoughts to wander to any 
other object.” “Oh! dear governess! I cannot love the King; my feelings I 
cannot restrain, as the magnet that attracts them is irresistible. The King niay 
command my death, butno earthly power shall force me to wed any human being, 
except the noble Naisi! With him I would be happier in the gloom of a dun- 
geon, than with any Monarch on earth, amidst the alluring splendours of a court. 
You know, Levarcam, that you are dear to me, for you have watched over my 
infant years with the care, fondness, and solicitude of a mother; Oh! then, if 
you have any affection for me still—if you can pity the anguish of Deirdre, and 
alleviate the painful impatience that burns my breast, contrive, O! contrive, I 
conjure you, dear governess ! to let me have an interview with Naisi, as soon as 
possible.” 

The governess, overcome with her urgent entreaties, reluctantly complied with 
her request. 

Nothing could be so sweetly melodious as the voice of Naisi’s harp. Every 
cow that heard it, used to milk two-thirds more than usual; it not only charmed 
animals, but ravished human ears with ecstasy. He was as brave as Mars in 
battle—as swift as greyhounds in the chase, and as gallant as Jove in a lady’s 
bower. 

One morning, while he was singing to his harp in a bower of woodbine, in a 
glen adjoining the palace, Deirdre, anxious for an opportunity of making known 
to him the passion with which he had inspired her, took occasion to pass that 
way. As she approached, he arose and saluted her, but she did not utter a word. 

Natst.—Happy Connor! what felicity awaits thee in the arms of the loveliest 
of Erin’s daughters. She moves as light as the breeze that slightly fans the 
flowers of Selma, when they are bent by the kisses of the falling dew of 
eve. Mildness and modesty encircle her form of grace with their charms and 
lustre. 

Derrpre.—Warrior ! thy voice of songs has allured me hither; excuse the in- 
trusion. I am the danghter of a bard, and the melody of thy harp is pleasing 
to my ear; it chases away the sadness of my mind. 

Natst.—Daughter of feeling and of sentiment! the music of a seraph’s harp 
should only intrude on thy ear, thou plighted spouse of Ullin’s heroic king,— 
Talk not of sadness, gentle lady, when a Monarch offers thee the homage of his 
heart, and stoops at the footstool of thy beauty, which is more dazzling than the 
crown that shall soon gem thy luxuriant tresses of gold. 

Derrpre.—Young Knight, thou art bard enough, I perceive, to flatter; for I 
have heard that poetry can give the gift of adulation even to the tongue of the 
candid warrior, who should worship sincerity as the first of virtues, Dost thou 
think that a crown is that glittering toy that can seduce a woman’s heart? dost 
thou think that heart so loyal as to subdue all its rebel affections, which are 
impatient to enrol themselves under another banner from which death will only 
estrange them? Now young warrior, you will believe me that my mind is bent 
down by the pressure of sadness, and my breast exposed to the arrows of grief. 

Narst.—Would to Heaven! beauteous lady, that I had the power of restoring 
thy bosom of sensibility, to the joy and felicity which should only be its dwellers. 

Derrpre.—And if thou hadst, Sir Knight, could I rely on thy faith and honor: 
could I hope thou would’st abandon the maiden of thy love, and engage in a 
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perilous adventure, where all thy courage, and all thy virtues would be called 
into action, ere the heart of Deirdre can become the abode of joy and felicity 2 

Nais1.—I swear by my knighthood, lady! that if you entrust me with this ad- 
venture, I shall risk life and all the ties of kindred; all the considerations that 
can sway humanity, or I shall again light up peace and rapture in that heart, 
which is the shrine of virtue and purity. Name then the duty, lady, and I shall 
attempt its performance, no matter what the difficulties and dangers may be, 
providing they are not derogatory to the honour of a knight of the red branch, 
or contrary to the allegiance which I owe my Sovereign. 

Deirpre.—You speak, indeed, with the spirit of a warrior-knight of the 
red branch: But, before I name the duty, which you alone can perform, I must 
first ask you, is your heart pledged to some fairone? Have you made vows yet 
at the altar of beauty ? 

Natst.—Not pledged, lady: but it is the silent captive of a beauty, to whom it 
will never dare make its feelings or attachment known. 1 love without hope, 
kind lady, so that my heart must sink ere long, in the embers of its own passion. 
Now, lady, I trust you will confide in my sincerity, and the honour of my order. 

Deirpre.—Hast thou, Sir Knight, made thy passion known by either sign or 
token to the object of your attachment? Perhaps the lady is as anxious to hear 
the declaration of thy love, as thou art to make it. 

Nats1.—No, lady, it would be the very madness of hope, even to expect a re- 
quital of love from her, whom fate has raised far above the summit of my aspi- 
rations. Ah! no, she is separated from me by a barrier of fate, that can never 
be passed: Besides, she loves a rival, who is too great and powerful to be sup- 
planted in her affections. 

Derrpre.—Naisi, were it not that thou hast given so many proofs of cou- 
rage in the martial field, I should doubt that you possessed a virtue, which is 
as necessary in love, as it isin war. Now, if she, whom thou sayest is so dear to 
thee, were to declare that there is not that being on earth who can supplant you 
in her affections, or estrange her heart frum the beloved object of its devotion, 
would you then, Naisi, snatch her from impending ruin, and save her from being 
offered by hoary royalty, a victim on that unhallowed altar of matrimony at which 
love weaves no flowery garland, nor Hymen lights no lustrous torch of pleasure ? 
This, Sir Knight, is the task which Deirdre would impose on your chivalry,— 
this is the secret which she wished to reveal to thee. 

Naist.—Do I dream? loveliest flower of green Ullin’s beauty: or is it some 
celestial spirit that has assumed the magic of thy form, and the melody of thy 
voice, to raise up my hopes from the abyss of despair, to the eminence of bliss 2 
Could I use eloquence equal to the poetry of my ecstatic feelings, I then might 
present to you, sweet maiden ! a vivid picture of that heart, in which love, con- 
stant, changeless, and enthusiastic, has set up your adored image as its idol. 
But Ict me, beloved of my soul! day-star of my felicity, conduct you to yonder 
Druidical Crom-leac, where, in the sight of Heaven, and before the sacred 
image of Bel, I shall vow eternal attachment to my Deirdre, asthe Crom-Cruach 
performs the nuptial rite.* 

De:epre.—But, dear Naisi, how are we to elude the vengeance and rage which 
will blacken the soul of Connor, when he hears of our union ? 





* The Crom Leac, or Druidical Altar, was a large Flag, placed horizontally on a circle of pil- 
lars of rough hewn stones, some of which are thirty tons weight. It is almost inconceivable by 
what power such huge masses of stone were lifted from the surface to an elevation, in some cases, 
of four feet. On these rute altars, with which Ireland abounds, it is conjectured by antiquarians 
the Irish Druids offered bloody and expiatory sacrifices. The Crom-Leac is generally surrounded 
with a circle, formed by large upright stones stuck in the earth. 

The Crom Cruach, was the head officiating Druid at the altar. The Irish Druids always com- 
mitted their mysteries to writing—a practice which the Continental Druids scrupulous!y avoided. 
However, as we intend to write an essay on the Irish Druids, whose learning and philosophy proved 
so formidable an opposition to the introduction of Christianity, we will not dilate on the subject in 
this note. 
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Natst.—Be that my care, sweet divinity of my heart! We must fly from the 
pastoral meadows of green Erin of lucid streams, to Albania of heathy hills— 
where thy smiles shall illuminate our exile, while love and rapture will kindle for 
me, in those blue eyes, the brightest stars that ever lit connubial happiness. 

Deirpre.—Your presence will, my Naisi, make me fancy any clime my 
country. Exile, with you, even in verdureless Albania, of gray cliffs and tum- 
bling torrents, will float on the pellucid current of delight and felicity. Love 
will strew our pathway through a strange land, with those flowers of content, 
which exile cannot wither or divest of their fragrance. But hark! I hear the 
King’s trumpet; he seeks me. Farewell! arrange our flight. I shall meet you, 
love! in the yew grove, near the palace, at midnight. Again adieu! Naisi 
hastened to his brothers, and told them what passed, ‘and of his design to carry 
off the plighted bride of the King, to Albania. “This,” said they, “ will cause 
the fated destruction of Ulster, and the ruin of our royal house; Oh! dreadful, 
brother, will be the evil that will come of it! But as thy passion is so violent 
and unconquerable, and as the bewitching maiden loves thee to distraction, we 
and our followers shall assist thee with all our might.” The sons of Usnach 
set off that night to Binedar, (Howth) to make preparations for the flight of the 
lovers. 

At midnight, Naisi, disguised in the garb of a minstrel, repaired to the scene 
appointed for the assignation. The moon shone softly through the dark shades 
of the forest. All the rural scenery was still and gloomy, as if nature herself, 
at that solemn hour, so sacred to love, was hushed in repose. In sweet melan- 
choly, tempered by a mixture of hope and fear, he seated himself on a green 
bank, at the foot of a spreading yew tree. His eager eyes glanced on the win- 
dow of the chamber in which the angel of his thoughts slept. The casement 
was partly open to admit the soft moon-beams of the night. ‘Though impa- 
tience and anxiety depressed his vocal powers, he, in a low voice, thus sang to 
his harp :— 

** May thy slumbers be soft and tranquil, O my beloved, and as sweet and re- 
freshing as the first gales of a May morning, when they inhale the rosy breath 
of Tara’s flower-starred lawns. Descend from Heaven, sweet dreams, you that 
attend the lovely train of sports and mirth! descend on Cynthia’s rays, and 
hover over my love, while ye shed odours of delight on her cherry lips. Present 
in your most enchanting visions, to her mind, cloudless skies, picturesque land- 
scapes, green pastures, and milk-white flocks. Let her imagine she hears a con- 
cert of a thousand harps, breathing the ecstatic melody of seraphs, to fill her 
senses with bliss. May she seem to bathe in Arcadian streams of limpid purity, 
beneath the shade of jessamines and blossom-gemmed myrtles—beheld by 
none, except the birds that fly from tree to tree, and sing, for her alone, the 
carols of love. Let her seem to sport among the graces, and recline in floral 
bowers of amaranth, drinking nectar from a crystal goblet, presented by the 
angel of innocence, while Flora herself fans my love with her sweetest flowers. 

“ Lovely dreams! conduct her to Elysian groves, where perennial verdure are 
interwoven with unfading blossoms. 

‘“* There let the little loves sport and play around her, as delighted bees hover 
over the fresh-blown rose. Let one of the smiling group present her with Hes- 
perian grapes, and others wave the flowers with their wings to embalm the gen- 
tle breeze with perfume, and diffuse around her the most delicious odours. 

“ Within the grove, let the Paphian God appear; but without his arrows or 
quiver, lest he might alarm her timid innocence, or suffuse her peach-blossom 
cheeks with the blush of bashfulness. Let him carry his purple torch, and ap- 
pear in the modest garb of charming youthfulness. Sweet dreams deign at last 
to present to her my image ; let her i imagine that we are in a paradise of felicity, 
far from Connor’s power and vindictive malice.” While he thus sang, his eyes 
were enraptured by the approach of the maid of his love,—his ears were thrilled 
with music by the sound of her footsteps. A vivid blush glowed on her cheeks 
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as she came towards him, airy, light, and graceful ; like Aurora, in all her win- 
ning charms, stealing to an assignation with her beloved Tithonus. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—NO. VIII. 


THOMAS DERMODY. 


Littte is known in America of the great, but unfortunate Irish poet, Tuo- 
mas Dermopy. 

Alas! poor boy! short and evil were his days; his genius, like that of Otway, 
Savage and Chatterton, drooped in sorrow, and pined in indigence; but its 
splendid works are imperishable monuments in the temple of fame, on whose 
immortal page they are emblazoned in letters of unextinguishable light. 

The laurels of his memory shall be ever bedewed by the spontaneous tear of 
sensibility, while the sufferings of genius can claim from sympathy the homage 
ef sorrow. Poor Dermody! he is now deaf, alike to the voice of censure and 
of commendation; the former he often heard in his life time—the latter cannot 
penetrate the grave. His faults were sins, which militated only against himself. 
He was his own enemy ; but, in the true spirit of philanthropy, he was every 
other man’s friend. In return for the pleasure and instruction which we have 
received from his poetry, we offer this feeble, but sincere biography to his me- 
mory. No one will hear of his untimely death without regret; many will sor- 
row at his insupportable calamities, and feel melancholy delight in vindicating 
the palmy honours of his poetical fame, from the aspersions of envy, and the 
rude attacks of detraction. 

In the perusal of his passion-touching poetry ; who, possessed of sensibility 
and taste, with a heart alive to the throb of sympathy, can refrain from expe- 
riencing those alternate emotions of pity and pain which gush from the foun- 
tain of sensation, and carry down on their limpid current, admiration to the 
mind. A few weeks before his death, some Irish gentlemen requested him to 
sit for his portrait, and accordingly, an artist of eminence in London kindly 
undertook the task, and in a very few days produced a most striking and animated 
likeness of this gifted son of song. ‘This portrait is at present in the possession 
of our unrivalled countrywoman, Lapy Morean, who is now engaged in writing 
a Biography, worthy of Thomas Dermody, in which, her magic pen will concen- 
trate those brilliant touches of genius, and refulgent rays of eloquence, that 
shine with such undiminished lustre in her admired Life of Sarvator Rosa.— 
Her ladyship’s father was always a steady friend and protector of the poor 
Bard; while others suffered him to buffet the billows of indigence, exposed to 
the storms of neglect and affliction. Fortunately, however, for the interest of 
literature, Dermody left a memoir of his hapless life, on which, Mr. Raymonp, a 
celebrated actor, raised a very respectable biographical superstructure. 

Tuomas Dermopy was born at Ennis, the now celebrated capital of the coun- 
ty Clare, (a town on which the birth of the poet, and the election of the patriot- 
ic O’ConneE.t, have conferred lasting renown,) on the 17th of January, 1775. 
His father, Nicholas Dermody, drew his lineage from a very respectable family 
an Clare, and was a man deeply learned in classic and scientific lore. He was 
principal of a highly respectable school in Ennis, where the poet was early ini- 
tiated by his parent in the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, French and Irish 
Janguages. Dermody was studious, even in his childhood, and that which is ge- 
nerally esteemed by other boys an irksome drudgery, was to him a pleasure.— 
Indeed, he seems, when almost an infant, to have imbibed a passion for fame, 
and a thirst for distinction; for, fired with this spirit of emulation, he unifornly 
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maintained his proud station, notwithstanding the competition of sixty-three boys, 
who studied the same Greek and Latin authors with him, at the head of the class. 
He always ambitiously sought the post of pre-eminence among his school and 
play-fellows. He was not willing to consider them as his equals—he would have 
them his subordinates. How often might the dawn of future greatness of cha- 
racter be observed in the sports and amusements of youth? Napoleon’s fortifi- 
cations of snow, and Lord Byron’s first puerile verses, rudely carved on the bark 
of an elm tree in the wilds of Scotland, were the glimmerings of those reful- 
gent suns, that have since arisen, and eclipsed all other luminaries in the orbits 
of war and poetry. In the mind of our author, the love of literary renown was 
an impetuous and ruling passion. It imparted an unwearied activity to the in- 
herent energies of his mind; and inspired him with vigour to resist that lassi- 
tude, which arises from incessant exertion. ‘The father’s school was filled with 
boys of the first respectability; but, unfortunately for himself, neglecting the du- 
ties of his seminary for the enjoyment of the bottle, he frequently left Thomas 
to perform them, at an age, when most boys have scarcely began to spell words 
of three syllables. Hence, the number of his pupils daily decreased, and merit- 
ed poverty was the unavoidable consequence. ‘The bad example of a father is 
dreadfully contagious to the children; and to this pernicious and reprehensible 
conduct, we may, in all probability, trace the origin of the poet’s ruin. The 
father was a man of extensive erudition, and under him, our bard became, when 
he was no more than NINE YEARS oF AGE, Greek, Latin, and mathematical as- 
sistant ! 

Before he had attained his tenth year, he read most of the poets and histo- 
rians of antiquity, and had absolutely began an English version of Homer, at a 
time of life when most other boys were studying their grammars. He must have 
**lisped in numbers,” and paid his court to the muses at an early period indeed ; 
“ since,” says Mr. Raymond, ‘‘ though Cowley received the applauses of the 
great at eleven—Pope at twelve, and Milton at sixteen; the meed of distinguish- 
ed praise therefore, cannot be denied this wonderful Boy, when it is related, that 
at Zen years old, he had written as much genuine poetry, as either of these 
great men had produced at nearly double that age.’”’ It is not our intention to 
swell out this biography with extracts from his poetry: But, as a convincing fact 
of his juvenile talents, the reader will not be displeased at the insertion of a Mo- 
nody which he wrote on the death of his brother, an event that happened when 
he was only ten years of age, and scems, if we may judge from the pathos of the 
production, to have plunged his mind into deep affliction. 


What dire misfortune hovers o’er my head? 

Why hangs the salt dew on my aching eye? 
Why doth my bosom pant so sad, so sore, 
That was full blythe before ? 

Bitter occasion prompts th’ untimely sigh ; 

Why am I punish’d thus, ye angels! why? 

A shepherd swain, like me, of harmless guise, 
Whose sole amusement was to feed his kine, 
And tune his oaten pipe the livelong day, 

Could he in ought offend th’ avenging skies, 
Or wake the red-winged thunderbolt divine ? 
Ah! no; of simple structure was his lay; 

Vet unprofaned with trick, or city art, 

Pare from the head, and glowing from the heart. 

Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love! 

Sweet flute! once warbled to the list’ning grove, 

And master’d by his hand, 

How shall I now command 

The hidden charms that live within thy frame, 

Or tell his gentle fame ? 

Yet will I hail, unmeet, his star-crowned shade, 
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And beck his rural friends, a tuneful throng, 
To mend the uncouth lay, and join the rising song. 
Ab! I remember well yon oaken arbour gay, 
Where frequent at the purple dawn of morn, 
Or, ’neath the beetling brow of twilight gray, 
We sate, like roses twain upon one thorn. 
Telling romantic tales, of descant quaint, 
‘Tinted in various hues with fancy’s paint ;— 
And I would hearken, greedy of his sound, 
Lapt in the bosom of soft extasy, 
"Till, list’ning mildly high, 
Her modest frontlet from the clouds around, 
Silence beheld us bruise the closing lowers— 
Meanwhile, she shed her pure ambrosial showers. 


O, SHannon! thy embroidered banks can tell 
How oft we stray’d beside thy amber wave— 
With osier rods arching thy wizard stream, 
Or weaving garlands for thy liquid brow ; 
Ah me! my dearest partner seeks the grave, 
The ruthless grave! extinguisher of joy— 
Fond Corydon, scarce ripened into boy ; 
Where shall I ever find thy pleasing peer? 
My task is now (ungrateful task | ween!) 
To cull the choicest offspring of the year, 
With myrtles mix’d, and laurels varnished bright ;— 
And scattering o’er the hillock green 
The poor meed, greet the bloom of night, 
Ye healing powers, that range the velvet mead, 
Exhaling the fresh breeze from Zephyr’s bower : 
Oh where, in that unhappy hour, 
Where did you fly from this neglected head ? 
Health! thou mountain maid of the rosy cheek, 
Ah! why not cool his forehead meek; 
Why not, in his blest cause, thy power display, 
And chase the fell disozder far away ? 
* * a * * * * ” 
Yet cease to weep, ye swains, for if no cloud 
Of thwarting influence mar my keener sight 
I marked a stranger star, serenely bright, 
Burst from the dim enclosure of a shroud ;— 
*Twas Corypon! a radient circle bound 
His brow of meekness; and the silver sound 
Shook from his lyre of gratulations loud, 
Smooth’d the unruffled raven plume of night. 


Thus chaunted the rude youth his past’ral strain, 
While the cold earth his play-mate’s bosom pressed, 
And now, the sun, slow westing to the main, 
Panted to give his weary coursers rest ;— 
The azure curtain took a crimson stain, 
And Thetis shone, in golden garments drest; 
The shepherd minstrel bent his homeward way, 
And brush’d the dew drops from the glittering spray. 


If we had no other proof than this beautiful composition, which is the ge- 
nuine effusion of a poetic, and a pathetic mind, it might be naturally inferred, 
that there existed a strong infantile affection between the two brothers; but our 
author’s conduct is decisive on the point: For, immediately after his brother’s 
dissolution, he formed the determination of abandoning bis paternal home.— 
This resolution was further strengthened by the death of his mother, whom he 
tenderly loved, and the life of intemperance unhappily led by his father. 

Prior to his flight, he and his father were invited to spend a week with a Mr. 
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Hickman, at his house at New Park, in the vicinity of Ennis. This gentleman, 
who possessed, at once, taste and liberality, was so great an admirer of the pre- 
cocious genius of the juvenile prodigy, that he intended to send him to Trinity 
College, and pay all the expenses attending his collegiate terms. On the second 
evening of their visit at Mr. Hickman’s, while that gentleman and his father 
were over their claret, after dinner, he put his scheme of flying from the dissipa- 
tion, poverty and petulance of his parent, into execution 

Surely this is somewhat like presumptive proof that the love of intemperance 
had taken no deep root in his mind; and, if parental solicitude had paid as 
strict attention to his moral instruction as it ought, the debasing vice of inebria- 
tion would never have extended its pestiferous and deadly shade over the flowery 
genius of Thomas Dermody! Without giving the leasi notice to his host, or 
his father—with only two shillings in his pocket, and a single change of linen, 
he set out for the Metropolis, whefe delusive hope promised him fame and for- 
tune, and the acquaintance of the literary men of the day. It might be worthy 
to mention, that he took with him the second volume of Yom Jones ; and after- 
wards frequently declared, it was that work which had determined him on the 
adventure. He strayed some miles before he perceived that he had lost bis way ; 
not deterred, however, by this ominous mishap, he quickly regained the road to 
the Capital, and casting a lingering farewell look on his paternal roof, and native 
village, he shed tears of regret at the recollection of the dear connexions he 
was parting from, perhaps for ever! He travelled on until the appreach of night 
reminded him of the want of lodging. He anxiously looked around, and at length 
perceived the faint light of a cottage window, glimmering through the darkness 
—to which he bent his way. When he entered this abode of misery and death, 
his eyes were presented with a most heart-rending spectacle. ‘ The corpse of 
aman,” says Mr. Raymond, “lay in the middle of the floor, on a few mis- 
shaped boards, which were intended for a coffin; at the feet sat five weeping 
children, and an emaciated female hung over the head of her dead husband, in 
all the agony of silent grief.” Here we may read the heart of the boy :—this 
was the scene of wretchedness and wo, that awakened in it the refined feelings 
of compassion, in a glow of generous sympathy, and touched a spring that laid 
open the very recesses of his soul! Here we shall find more than an extenua- 
tion of all the follies which he afterwards committed, during his short and dis- 
astrous career in life. His ‘‘ pity giving ere charity began,” he presented the 
forlorn woman a shilling, the half of his worldly store! and with a sigh of 
sympathy, took his leave. He had not walked many yards from the door of de- 
solate indigence, before he returned, with the excuse of having left his cane, but 
in reality, to gratify a feeling, in which an arch-angel might have rejoiced, by 
pressing his last shilling into the hands of the poor and unfortunate woman! 

This benign act of exalted charity, which is, we hope, emblazoned on the im- 
mortal page of the Recording Angel, of human benevolence, should dissipate all 
the dark clouds of imputation and envy, which malice and prejudice have col- 
lected round his character. Angels of mercy! was this the boy, doomed by 
cruel destiny to drink so deeply of the nauseous cup, administered by calumny 
and defamation? Why, in the name of mercy! was the sympathetic heart that 
could thus feel for another’s woes, shipwrecked itself, on the tempestuous waves 
of adversity and affliction? But such are the prejudices of the envious world, 
that there are no allowances made for the slightest aberration of genius from 
the path of moral rectitude. His propensity to intemperance, it is too true, fur- 
nished slander with weapons to wound his character, and pretexts to malevo- 
lence to exhibit its distorted picture in the darkest shades of exaggeration, whilst 
she wilfully threw the atoning and palliating circumstances, which seduced him to 
his error, in the back ground of her carricature. His failings and imprudence have 
been cruelly misrepresented by his enemies in the magnifying glass of malignant 
falsehood. What the feelings of our inspired countryman were, on the occasion 
of his bestowing his all on the miserable woman, and her starving children, can 
Vor, I.—27. 
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better be imagined by the generous and compassionate mind, than pictured by 
the cold efforts of the pen. The enthusiasm of virtue, as the perturbation of 
vice, drives sleep from the eyelids of man; but with this material difference,— 
the one “murders,”—the other triumphantly supersedes it. Dermody once 
more proceeded on his journey, sorrowing, yet rejoicing, until he reached the 
ruins of an old abbey, within whose ivy-mantled walls, he resolved to pass the 
night, where a cold tomb-stone was his pillow, and the sky his canopy. No 
sooner did the first gleains of the dawn afford him sufficient light, than he wrote 
with his pencil the following stanzas, which, in our opinion, surpass, in power of 
description, and natural colouring of genius, all the juvenile efforts of Pope and 
Byron. Indeed, we think they are unequalled by the coup d’ essai of any poet, 
either ancient or modern, except Cunningham’s elegy on ‘‘a Pile of Ruins,” 
which was not produced until he was more than double our poet’s age. 


Near pebbled beds where riv’lets play, 
And linger in the beam of day ;— 
?Mid sods by kneeling martyrs worn, 
Embrown’d with many a horrid thorn, 
On whose branches off’rings fade— 
Proof of vows devoutly paid ;— 
Where the owlet shrieking hides, 
Cov’ring with leaves his ragged sides ;— 
Wont the solemn bell to flow 
In silver notes, prolonging slow 
‘Vides of matchless melody ! 

* * 


Yes, let them slumber here at last, 
Their tyrannies, their suff’rings past ; 
And lend a venerable dread 

‘To the lone abbey’s rocking head. 


Early in the morning, as he was leaving the abbey, he was gladdened by hear- 
ing the sounds of a human voice, which were those of a carrier of Ennis, who 
was also on his way to Dublin. The name of this carrier was Patrick Coghlan, 
which will, we hope, be preserved and perpetuated by Lady Morgan in the 
biography of our author. 

When he learned the distress of the young adventurer, “ he,’ says Raymond, 
‘was touched with his tale of wo, and with a warmth and generosity always 
to be found in the heart of an Irish peasant, shared his homely morsel with the 
young traveller, and by giving him a short ride now and then, enabled him to 
reach Dublin.” The distance from Ennis to the Irish Capital is 142 miles. 

When he arrived in the city, without a single penny in his pocket, he separated 
from the honest carrier, with the same thoughtless disregard to his own concerns, 
which marked his conduct through life, without asking him for pecuniary as- 
sistance. 

He continued wandering through the streets, admiring the architecture of the 
buildings, and the splendour of the shops, until towards evening, and although 
perishing with hunger, he did not know a friend or acquaintance to whom he 
could apply for relief. At length, when almost exhausted by hunger and fa- 
tigue, chance directed him to a book-stall on Ormond quay, which was kept by 
a poor man of the name of Saunders, a native of Scotland. Saunders seeing 
the boy attentively examine some Greek books, and observing something extra- 
ordinary in his appearance, was induced to ask him some questions, by which 
means learning his destitute state, he generously asked the poor boy to partake 
of his homely meal and lodging. The bookseller being a man of classical edu- 
cation, having graduated in the far-famed college of Aberdeen, quickly discover- 
ed the uncommon attainments of Dermody, and offered him a home in his house, 
on condition of teaching his son the Greek and Latin languages. 

This offer Dermody was glad to accept, as he now learned, to his sorrow, that 
neither Aladdin’s lamp, nor the purse of Fortunatus were to be found by him in 
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Dublin. Here, our author often had the honour of rescuing from the cutting 
criticism of the rapacious mice, the very leaves on which their progenitor’s he- 
roic deeds were sung by the bard of old; and many a commenting rat repented 
his rashness, when caught by the young poet in anatomizing the works of his dear 
friends, Horace, Shakspeare, Pope, and Cervantes. It could not be expected 
that he could long remain in this employment; however, Saunders took such a 
lively interest in his welfare, that he recommended him to a situation with a Mr. 
Lynch, a respectable bookseller in Stephen-street. While in Mr. Lynch’s em- 
ployment, he published in the Dublin Journal several scraps of poetry, among 
which, the annexed “ Irregular Ode to the Moon,” attracted great admiration 
and fame for our author. 


Now, when faint purpling o’er the western sky, 
The Lord of Day, his faded lustre weaves, 
And thro’ yon wild woods’ trembling leaves 
Shoot his last solitary ray ; 
O! let me woo thee from thy sapphire shrine, 
To my rapt eye thy snowy breast display, 
Glowing thro’ the gloom of night, 
The tranquil pause, the extasy divine, 
The vision’d scene serenely bright, 
And all the witchery of the muse, are thine! 


The poet’s fabling fancy told, 
How, erst, in silent pomp descending, 
O’er Latmos’ brow thy radiart crescent bending, 
Thou com’st to bless a shepherd boy, 
And pouring thy delicious charms— 
Forsook’st thy shining sphere, 
Immaculately clear, 
To taste immortal love, in mortal arms :— 
But slander tun’d the felon lyre, 
Refin’d and chaste, thy vestal fire, 
Averse to amorous pangs, and ruder joy ; 
Queen of the pensive thought, 
Forgive his fault; 
Nor to another bard deny 
The mildness of thy face, the fondness of thine eye. 


Lo! from thy beamy quiver, fall 
Arrowy points, that pierce the ground, 
And light the glow-worm’s twinkling lamp, 
On the pale lake’s margin damp ; 
The fairy phantoms dance pie j 
*Till scared by frolic echo’s cavern’d call, 
They quit their circle, shudd’ring flit away, 
And meltingly, in thy wan veil of humid light decay, 


Oft let me, by the dimpled stream, 
Kissing thy reflected gleam, 

The solemn hour of midnight spend, 
When no cares the bosom rend, 

When sorrow’s piteous tale is done, 
And trouble sunk with the departed sun. 


For strife is his, and grisly war, 
And deaf’ning tumult never mute, 
But, on rny silent moving car, 
Wait peace, and dew-ey’d pity’s tender train, 
And love, sweet warbling to the soothing flute, 
Whose dying note, 
Is wont to float 
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Serapliic, on the night-gale’s airy wing, 
‘Tempting the planet tribe, tueic beav’nly hymns to sing. 


Hear me! so may the bird of wo 

Aye greet thee, from ber bowery cell below , 
And ocean’s rapid surges stand, 
Check’d by thy silver hand. 


There is a flow of elegant language, and a gush of poetic spirit in this Ode, 
which was positively written before Dermody had attained his eleventh year, that 
would not derogate from the merit of a Byron or a Moore. 

Mr. Lynch, to his credit be it told, did every thing in his power to render the 
young poet comfortable, aud keep his passion for the muses glowing by the sti- 
mulants of eulogium and encouragement. Indeed, praise is to genius as the 
vivifying sun, and refreshing shower to the opening rose. 

Shortly after the publication of his Ode to the Moon, he produced the follow- 
ing Sonnet, addressed to a sentimental Phaon, who wrote amatory verses in the 
Dublin Journal, wader the signature of “ Leander.” 


O thou! whose sweet song (like the bird of wo, 
It gives to fame.) can sooth the throbbing breast, 
When tender hope, by dove-eyed feeling drest, 
Bids through each line a tuneful magic flow; 
Say what hard heart could kill with cold reply 
‘The musical persuasion of thy pray’r, 
Who doom to musing lo:'e and dumb despair, 
The ardent soul that taught a s rain so high 
To the pleas’d echo of the vocal wild, 
Fnamour’d lingering on i's Zalia’s praise ; 
Ah, yeuth! full well diou know’st thy powerful lays— 
I kuow’st too, that oa thy warbled passion smil’d 
The pensive Graces, and the conscious Muse ; 
For ev’n iv sad complaint thy bonest lyre, 
Betrays, too fouily, ils resi-tless fi e— 
And dubious, claims a boou—no mistress could refuse. 


Lynch’s shop was frequented by several college youths, and literary men, for 
the purpose of purchasing cheap, avd scarce books. The extraordinary talents 
of “the shop-boy,” were soon noticed; many of the visitors were astonished— 
all were filled with admiration.-- But the honour of rescuing Dermody from the 
dark orbit of obscurity, was reserved for Dr. Hou.ton, a gentleman of the first 
professional eminence, as a physician, then in Dublin. The Doctor coming into 
the shop one day, was surprised to see ‘i‘homas reading Longinus, in the original 
Greek text. He entered iuto conversation with him, and was delighted to find 
a boy of eleven years, an adept in the language. In the enthusiasin of his ad- 
miration, he invited the boy home to dinner, previously promising to pay Mr. 
Lynch a remuneration for relinquishing his claims to the future services of the 
young bard. 

Among other remarks which fell from Dermody, he told the Doctor, that his 
father put him into Latin accidence at four years of age. Such was the 
facility of his composition, that, in an interview with one of the Doctor’s lite- 
rary friends, (Mr. French,) he translated one ofthe Odes of Horace into Eng- 
lish verse, in niue minutes. 

The mest remarkable circumstance in the life of our countryman, is the un- 
exampled inaturity of his mind. His intellectual powers, unlike those of most 
other men, do sot seem to have attained their greatness and expansion by a slow 
and gradual growth, but, like the orange tree, by a rapid burst of germination, 
that at once presented us with the ripened fruit, green leaves, and budding blos- 
soms. In his meals he used almost ascetic abstinence, and he slept but little, 
as he devoted the greater part of every night to reading. In fine, his unquench- 
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able passion for fame, in a great degree enabled him to counteract the ordinary 
calls of appetite and repose. 

While at the house of the Doctor, an occurrence tock place which strongly 
marked his love of genius, and his insatiable desire to gain knowledge. He had 
observed in one of the attic rooms, an old chest filled with books. He solicited 
permission to examine its contents. It was given. He came tripping down 
stairs, and thus addressed his kind patron :—‘‘ Oh, Sir! I have found a book, 
which I have long wished to see; a charming, sweet writer I am told ;—it is 
Anacreon!”” In an instant he was seated betore the fire, and so intent on read- 
ing the Bard of love and wine, as to appear insensible to every thing around 
him. It was in vain that the Doctor attempted to rouse him from his studious 
reverie, until he violently shook him by the shoulders, and telling him that he 
was going out to dinner. ‘I will leave you,” said he, ‘‘ with your new acquaint- 
ance, Anacreon ; whom you will find, not only a beautiful writer, but a merry, 
jolly fellow, too fond, perhaps, of the bottle.” ‘ Ah, Sir,” replied the youthful 
Dermody, with one of his inexpressible looks, ‘it was very hard that a lover of 
wine should have been choaked with a grape stone.” As soon as the Doctor 
returned in the evening, he found him busy at translation. He had finished the 
three first odes, which, according to the Doctor’s testimony, were “‘ elegant and 
spirited English versions, that would have reflected credit on a much riper age.” 
Dermody then promised the Doctor to translate the whole volume. We are 
pretty certain that the manuscript is in the hands of Lady Morgan. 

With all our enthusiastic admiration of Moore’s inimitable translation, we 
should peruse Dermody’s version, under no common feelings of gratification.— 
The publications in the Dublin Journal, a paper which gave Swift his first ce- 
lebrity ; and the praises of Dr. Houlton, who was a frequent guest at the tables 
of the great, spread the fame of our author extensively through the lite- 
rary and fashionable circles of Dublin. At that period, 1786, we had a resi- 
dent Parliament, and Dublin, like Venice, might be called a ciiy of senatorial 
nobles; so that, no sooner had the genius of Dermody become known, than the 
cheering rays of patronage melted the torpor of obscurity that incrusted it.— 
The Countess of Moira, whose liberal encouragement and protection our bard 
enjoyed until his death, paid him a visit, and was so pleased with his wit and 
easy address, that she shortly after placed him under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Boype, of Portarlington, in the Queen’s county, a gentleman well known to the 
literary world as the elegant translator of Dante.* After having remained under 
the tutelage of this erudite Divine for a year, he was, by his noble and beneficent 
patroness, removed to the celebrated academy of Father Austin, a semin 
where Moore, O’Keefle, M‘Nally, and several other distinguished Irishmen 
drank knowledge from the linrpid fount of classical instruction. While under 
the care of this learned and pious Friar, Dermody published a volume of Poems, 
composed between the ages of ten and twelve, which gained him great celebrity, 
so much so, that he was spoken of in Dublin as a prodigy, and many of the 
nobility being desirous of seeing and conversing with him, he visited at their houses 
as often as they could obtain leave of his tutor for a short abstinence from his studies. 
His book brought him a great deal of money, the unaccustomed command of 
which, helped to produce his ultimate ruin. He afterwards published another 
volume of Poetry, written between the ages of fourteen and fifteen, which, if 
possible, raised his fame still higher in popular estimation. He began now to 
contribute to the London periodicals, and his writings in them brought him con- 
siderable pecuniary remuneration. About this time, by his imprudent conduct, 
he had lost the countenance of his noble patroness, the Countess of Moira, and 
after committing many irregularities, at length he enlisted as a common soldier, 
but was traced and recovered this time, by the exertion of Mr. Raymonp, who 
was for many years his firm and steady friend. To tracethe unfortunate Dermody 





* We shall give, soon, a Biograpby of this distinguished author. 
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through the labyrinth of dissipation, and the checkered vicissitudes of his life, 
would far exceed the limits to which we must confine this notice. He was for 
three years in the army; at first as a common soldier, and afterwards as a cor- 
poral, and last of all as a lieutenant. He was in several engagements in Holland 
and France; in all of which he behaved with uncommon bravery, and had the 
misfortune to be very severely wounded more than once. Lord Moira com- 
manded his regiment, and lost no opportunity of rewarding the merits of the 
bard, or of advancing his promotion. His wounds being severe, he obtain- 
ed leave to return to Ireland. In Dublin, he gave himself up to excessive intem- 
perance ; designing men preyed upon his generosity, and seduced him into the 
vortex of dissipation. About this period. in one of his sober lucid moments, in 
obedience to the dictates of gratitude, which time or circumstance never damp- 
ed in his heart, he wrote the subjoined Sonnet to the then Miss Owenson, (the 
now celebrated Lapy Morean,) in reply to some feeling and expostulatory ver- 
ses, in which she had remonstrated with him on the folly and frailty of his life. This 
fine effusion of genuine poetry springs, it will be seen, warm from the sensibility 
of gratitude and virtuous friendship. 


Not that [ once, in thy paternal shade, 

‘The golden minutes snatch’d of transient joy 
Nor yet that thy sweet song would fondly aid, 

With softest sympathy, the minstrel boy, 
Do I exact the artless voice of praise; 

Since each poetic eye, though low the theme, 
Must catch the lustre of these orient rays, 

That tenderly illume thy raptur’d dream. 
Though much luxuriant fancy has improved 

My worth obscure, yet deem me not so cold, 
That flattery soothes me not from lips belov’d ;— 

Lorn anguish still my conscious heart may hold, 
And yet its pulse in thy effulgence play— 

As frost-work glist’ning melts before the eye of day. 


His extravagance and dissipation had now reduced him to misery and indi- 
gence, and all his friends and respectable acquaintances, disgusted at the repre- 
hensible conduct he pursued, disowned and despised him. He was driven by 
haggard want, to prostitute his genius to the vanity of men, whose souls were 
dormant and dead to any emotions but those of avarice and voluptuousness.— 
His spirit was cloven down in the dust of depression, and, except in a few in- 
stances of exalted minds, distinguished by intelligence and liberality, the pure 
pearls of our youthful poet were employed to deck the shrine of inflated igno- 
rance and vandal vulgarity. But why did his former patrons abandon him to 
his fate? Why did those who perverted him by flattery, let him sink under the 
load of his misfortunes? They made no timely effort to snatch him from the 
brink of the precipice of ruin on which they had seen him totter. They knew 
the fine qualities of his heart, and they ought to have removed the incubus 
that paralyzed them ; they ought to have reflected that he was a boy of genius— 
of unparalleled genius ; they ought surely, in the first instance, to have done 
more for him, or not so much. They ought to have considered that he possessed 
the germ of talent, of sucha superior order; that it might one day have adorned or 
saved the empire. Such a boy demanded something more from the bounty of so- 
ciety,than to be introduced to one illustrious party after another,the object of fashion- 
able admiration; and then, (when their amazement and wonder at his precocious 
abilities, had subsided,) abandoned for the very faults which the adulation they 
paid to his genius had generated in his infant mind. 

Better, far better would it have been for him, had he never, in early life, been 
noticed by the great; his wonderful abilities might, in that case, have bursted on 
the world like the irruption of a volcano, brightening the darkness that surround- 
ed them with their fire and scintillations. Their force would, no doubt, subvert 
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impediments, and level the way for the progress of their triumphant car to the 
goal of popularity and independence. 

Mortified and heart-broken by the cold neglect of his countrymen, he left bis 
native land, in the fond hope that his eminent talents in London, the great mart 
of literature, would triumph over the enmity of fortune. In bidding adieu to the 
Capital of his country, he shed torrents of tears; fur his sensations were trem- 
blingly delicate, as a man of conscious genius feels misery with ten times more 
agonizing poignancy than ordinary mortals. In London, his friend Raymonp 
procured him the acquaintance of many literary characters; among the rest, 
Mr. Topp, the ingenious editor of Milton, through whose recommendation, 
Dermody was employed to write for the celebrated periodical, the Lonpon 
Mirror, at a salary of five guineas a week. For some months he contributed 
largely to the pages of that work, but his love of convivial society, and the time 
he sacrificed to its gratification, rendered it impossible for him to furnish, the 
printers of the Mirror, with the stipulated quantum of poetry and prose, which 
broke the terms of his engagement. 

This culpable negligence again left him exposed to the inclemency of wretch- 
ed indigence, and the arrows of bitter anguish. His friend Raymonp, who ne- 
ver deserted him in the hour of adversity, with the kindness of a brother, gave 
him pecuniary assistance, and suggested to him to write for Drury Lane Theatre, 
a Drama founded on Irish history, which might fill his coffers with money, and 
the trumpet of fame with his applause. But his ambition, which was once so 
soaring, was now chilled and fettered by inglorious sloth, and debasing intem- 
perance ; these evil demons seemed to have crushed with their leaden sceptre, 
the inherent energies of his mind. 

Through the active friendship of Mr. Raymond, the literary fund administer- 
ed to the pecuniary wants of Dermody; and its members individually, admir- 
ing his matchless genius, often relieved him—particularly Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess, Lords Charlemont, Carlisle, Kilwarden, and Baron Smith, who were his 
warm supporters. 

But this splendid patronage came too late; sickness and despair had already 
nearly immolated their victim. A rapid decline closed the life of the ill-starred 
Dermody, on the 15th July, 1802. About a fortnight before his death, thinking 
the green fields and country air might revive him, he, unknown to Mr. Raymond, 
wandered from town, and took up his residence in a wretched old house, near 
Sydenham, in Kent, inhabited by labourers employed in digging the canal.— 
Here he was continually inebriated in company with the lowest and most im- 
moral fellows that generally congregate at a mean country alehouse. While 
there was a shilling in his purse, it was at the disposal of all who asked it.—But a 
thoughtless, improvident good nature, was at once his foible and his virtue ; it 
exalted the character of his heart, at the expense of his good fame, and the im- 
peachment of his prudence and common sense. These, alas! are the melan- 
choly effects of intemperance, and the grovelling intercourse of exalted talent 
with low company. When men of genius quit their native sphere, and descend 
so low as to connect themselves in such associations of ignorance and immoral- 
ity, they resemble those birds which have pinions that might enable them to soar 
above the sublunary atmosphere ; but, when they trail and dip them in the stag- 
nant slough of “ evil communication,” they become entangled in its adhesive 
mud, so that what in air, their native element, were their superiorities and per- 
fections, are in this degrading state, the means of their incumbrance and ruin. 
No sooner was his money exhausted, than his landlady began to treat him with 
insult and inattention. From a wretched garret which he occupied in her house, 
he wrote to Mr. Raymond, and another friend, Mr. Boscawen, who had been 
in the habit of contributing to his necessities, and implored their assistance.— 
These friends immediately sent him a small supply of cash, and afterwards went 
to see him. 
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He was indeed in a miserable condition, reduced by hunger, and mental suf- 
ferings, almost to a skeleton. He received them with a tear of gratitude; his 
voice had not strength to tell his thanks, or express the emotions that were pass- 
ing in his mind; he endeavoured, however, to rally his spirits, and to recover 
strength to converse alittle. “Ah! Mr. Raymond, my dear friend !”’ said he, “I 
have, by chance, seen a newspaper, announcing the death of the Honourable 
Mrs. O’Neit, of Shane’s Castle, who was, you know, always so kind to me. I 
have endeavoured to pay this tribute to the memory of a lady, to whose patron- 
age Lam so much indebted.” He then handed the following elegy, the last he 
ever wrote, to Mr. Raymond, with a request to have it published : 


When, on yon gloomy vault of glimmering night 
Fades some fair orb, slow—languish’d into light, 
And, through a sapphire cloud with silver lin’d, 
Cleaves its pure path, how softly streams behind 
The line, that led it to sublimer skies, 
Still fondly followed by poetic eyes ! 
So dear to every muse! with each fine art, 
To-heal the wounded, wring the stubborn heart, 
Herself a muse, whose captivating strain 
Could win to sense ev’n folly’s tasteless train. 
From a dark world, whose fashionable sphere 
She taught to charm with lustre mildly clear, 
O’NeIr retives—and leaves to wond’ring earth 
The brilliant traces of her lasting worth. 
Oh! gracious Goodness! by whose shelt’ring side, 
Wealth, like an angel, walk’d in smiling pride, 
Nor scorn’d to stoop (as though herself was poor,) 
To the low entrance of misfortune’s door, 
Where, from her cordial eye, that beam’d on wo— 
Each baby-bosom caught a grateful glow, 
And, while with many an inexpressive pray’r, 
Her weak tongue blest the fond-approaching fair, 
The bright’ning mother, patient, chaste and mild— 
Pointed its patron to the orphan child. 

Oh! polish’d genius! whose bewitching song, 
Gay without glitter, without trifle, strong, 
Could o’er the humble popry’s purple Lloom, 
Pour a fresh tincture, breathe a new perfume,* 
Superior to proud Flora’s gaudy shrine, 
Bidding the solitary soother shine, 
Whose lenient balsam, like the tender page, 
Could hush the frenzy’d start of stormy rage; 
Or, much unlike it, clothed in sullen sieep 
O’er the pain’d breast and aching temptes weep. 
Long, long when evening, wrapp'd in pilgrim gray, 
Veils the dim slumber of declining day, 
Shall, moaning deep amid the ambient gloom, 
Lost merit drop that tear upon thy tomb, 
Which pity, pleas’d, still wafts with haleyon wing, 
Warm from the heart, to truth’s ambrosia! spring. 


Oh! long, where low’ring on the ungenial plains, 
Tyrannic penury, in private, reigns, 

Shall many a lip, thy bounteous manna fed, 

Lament the general Benefactress fled ; 

And, as a saint, thy wonted aid implore, 

Giving that little now, thy deeds might claim before ! 





* The Honorable Mrs. O’Neil was the authoress of a volume of Poems, which were greatly ad- 
mired for their fancy and flowing versification. 

‘* The poppy's purple bloom :"—This is an aliusion to an Ode to the Poppy, written by this gifted 
lady, in the “ Anthologia-Hibernica,” in 1794, " 
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The gentlemen expressed their admiration of the elegance and energy of the 
elegy, when poor Dermody exclaimed :—" Ah! my friends, it was forced by gra- 
titude and regret from the frozen fount of genius !” 

One of his friends observing Butler’s Hudibras on the table. ‘‘ I am merry to 
the last, you see,” said he; then being taken with a fit of coughing,— Ah!” 
he exclaimed, “ this hollow cough rings out my knell.”” A few hours afterwards 
he died. His friends had left him, having previously taken a lodging for him 
delightfully situated on Sydenham Common, to which it was their intention to 
have removed him the next day. He was buried in Lewisham churchyard ; the 
two devoted friends before mentioned, performed the last sad office of humanity 
by attending him to his grave, and erecting a handsome tomb to his memory; 
the inscription of which, was selected from his own poem on the “ J’ate of ge- 
nius,”” 

“ No titled birth had he to boast, 
Son of the desert! Fortune’s child ! 
Yet not by frowning fortune crost, 
‘he muses on his cradle smil’d. 
He joy’d to con the fabled page 

Of prowess’d chiefs, and deeds sublime ; 
And e’en assay, in infant age, 

Fond task! to weave the wizard rhyme. 


Now, a cold tenant doth he lie 
Of this dark cell; all hush’d his song, 
While friendship binds with streaming eye, 
As by his grave she wends along. 
On his cold clay lets fall a holy tear, 
And cries, ‘though mute, there is a Poer here !’” 


Such has been the termination of the sad and sorrowful days of Tuomas 
Denmopy! such has been the fall of a man who, were it not for the temptations 
of the demon of intemperance, might, at this instant, like his great country- 
man, Moore, be in the autumn of life, and the vigour of intellect, elevated on 
the loftiest summit of poetic fame, delighting listening nations with the melody 
of his harp, and adorning and extending the resplendent sphere of Iris Lire- 
RATURE. . 

From his dismal story and sad Yate, may minor geniuses take warning! may 
they fly from that gulf of ruin, to which IvremMPERANCE always consigns her bi- 
bacious votaries. Like Savage, Dermody stands an uncommon instance of the 
invincible power of superior genius over every discouraging opposition, and all 
the disastrous obstacles which raised Alpine barriers against its progress. He 
never was blessed with affluence ; the rays of independence never beamed upon 
his genius; grim poverty ‘‘ marked him as her own.” The joys of ease and 
competence, which are such powerful incentives to the exertion of intellect, ex- 
isted for him, alas! but in imagination. 

Stretched by cruel destiny on the rack of adversity—doomed by his own im- 
prudent conduct to quaff the bitter cup of human misery, it is not only wonder- 
ful that he wrote as he did, but is still more wonderful that he wrote at all. Had 
Byron, Moore, or Campbell, the three master spirits of the age, been unfortu- 
nately involved in the same soul-subduing calamities and killing privations, 
which the hapless Dermody was compelled to endure, they would never attempt 
to raise those eternal monuments of genius which they have erected in the tem- 
ple of fame. Other poets owe most of their celebrity to the advantitious smiles 
of fortune ; Dermody has established an immortality in defiance of her frown. 

For so young a man, Derinody has written much. In addition to the various 
volumes of Poems and Essays published under his name, he was the author of 
** More Wonders,” a heroic epistle, addressed to Lewis, the author of the Monk ; 
‘* Battle of the Bards ;” ‘* Ode to Peace,” and several other effusions which 
have not been collected in his works. 


Vor. L—. 
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The peculiar characteristics of our bard’s poetry, are energy, luxuriant 
a | cy, and classical aptitude of expression. In Greek and Latin literature, his 
i | quisitions were various and extensive. ‘Though he was remarkable for ta- 

cility of composition, his style is graceful, precise, and polished, and free from a 
speck of the incrustation of pedantry, or studied correctness. It was smooth 
marble, beautifully streaked, and exquisitely variegated. The rays of that taste 
whose divine irradiations are dispensed to none but the man of genius—of that 
attic taste, which is a subtle and delicate emanation from a sound judgment and | 
intelligence, threw a charm over his productions. He disdains puerile conceits, 
and the fastidious frippery of some of the ‘‘ Gruel Poets” of the present day : " 
he dealt in vigorous conceptions and daring imagination, whose power bore down 
all before them; und his deep and fluent verse is so clear and limpid, as to show ; 
us, like a pellucid river, the glittering sands and sparkling pebbles over which it 

lides. 

. His sentences and imagery have none of the rust of study about them; they 
are the spontaneous generation of first thought, and not the elicited result of 
musing consideration. We are free, however, to acknowledge, that his poctry 
has more of the energy of Byron, than of the musical harmony of Moore ; al- 
though, still, in some of his euphonious stanzas, he can make peal over peal of 
unpremeditated melody, roll on the enraptured ear of the reader, like the wild 
warblings of the bird of song: in this he resembles Crabbe. In the natural 
greatness of his conceptions, there is an originality sometimes bordering on 
quaintness—but which, in no age of taste, will ever become obsolete. 

In fine, Dermody is that poet who lays hold of our feelings, whose power over 
our sympathies we recognize by the degree of energy with which he can influ- 
ence our sensations, and make them respond to his wishes, while he causes the 
sensibility of the heart to touch the chords of the passions. A second rate poet, 
only plays around the heart; but a poet of the first order, like Dermody, storms 
every avenue of the soul, and makes us glow with enthusiasm, or freeze with > 
despair. - ¥ 

His few prose essays are of that philosophic cast of thought, and eloquence 
of diction, that induce us to wish that he had more often turned his attention to 
the labours of the critic and the satirist. These essays are scattered through the 
periodicals of his day ; but we hope that sue, who is about to throw as splendid 
a ray of genius on the Lire or Dermopy, as the biographical halo in which Dr. 
Johnson encircled the memory of Savace, will collect all the fugitive pieces of 
the great, but unfortunate poet, and thus give herself a new claim on the interest 
of English literature, and the gratitude of our country, of which she is the pride 
and ornament. To Lady Morgan and Tuomas Moorg, the literature of Ire- ‘ee 
Jand is more indebted, than to any other two personages living. 
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DATHY MAC DERMOTT AND HIS TWO WIVES.* 
(A Legendary Tale from the Irish.) 


— 


Datuy, who won laurels of fame in many fights, a gallant warrior, the son of 
the Prince of Moy-Lurg and high Marshal of Connaught, having married an En- 








* The Mac Dermott’s held sovereign sway in the counties of Kildare, Sligo and Lectrim for 
many ages. They had palaces at Castle Dermott in the county of Kildare, and at Carrick on 
Shannon, inthe county of Lectrim. Castle Dermott was sacked and plundered by Edward Bruce, 
in 1316. The Representative of this ancient family, which is descended from Eocuy Moyre. who i 
was supreme monarch of Ireland A. D. 358, is Mac Dermott of Coolavin, in the county fof Sligo, 

‘a gentleman not less distinguished for his historical erudition than for his patriotism and Milesian 

hospitality. We believe it was the Grandfather of this Gentleman, of whom Lady Morgan gave ‘ 
such an amiable picture, as the Prince, in the ‘‘ Wild Irish Girl.” We understand that Joun 

Mac Deamerrt, Esq. of Upper Canada, is brother to the Mac Deamorr of Coolavin.—Perbsps rs 
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glish lady, at that period, when afigly zeal to drive the infidels from Palestine, 
had seized all Europe, and the Chivalric Knights, bearing the ensign of the cross, 
repaired, in crowds to the east, to combat the unbelievers. The fame and valour 
of Richard I, who was then preparing to set out for the holy land, induced many 
of the noble Chieftains of the septs of the O‘Niels, O‘Briens, Mac Carthys, Mac 
Dermotts, and O‘Connors to enlist themselves under his standard. Among all 
the knights that fought under the Lion-hearted king, none signalized themselves 
for courage, and intrepidity, more than Dathy Mac Dermott. In every engage- 
ment with the Turks, he evinced a daring valour of heroism, that excited the ad- 
miration of all the Christian Knights. His gallant achievements and martial 
prowess pointed him out to Richard and Philip of France, as a person eminent- 
ly worthy of their personal friendship and regard. ‘The monarchs returned him 
thanks on the field of battle, and as a mark of their high consideration of his brave- 
ry, they presented him a banner on which were emblazoned the arms of Ireland, 
quartered with the Heraldic bearings of England and France. This distinguish- 
ed honour flattered the feelings, and conveyed fresh fuel to the passion for glory, 
that burned in the soul of the young warrior, 

But as bravery cannot secure the constancy of fortune, Mac Dermott in the 
next battle, carried away by the impetuosity of his courage, ventured too far in 
pursuit of the Saracens, and was made a prisoner by them, and became the slave 
of an infidel of high command, to whose country residence the unfortunate knight 
was sent, with orders that he should be employed in the cultivation of his garden. 
The brave warrior now, instead of wielding the sword and Javelin, was employed 
in watering violets, roses, blue-bells, and twining myrtles round the trellises that 
studded the Bower of the lovely daughter of his task master. She often came to 
the garden enveloped in a deep veil to give orders to Dathy about the formation of 
her favourite arbour. Her language was soft and sweet in the cadence of its 
sounds, and her conduct was so gentle and graceful that the hero derived a secret 
pleasure from her visits. To relieve the tedium of captivity it was his custom to 
sooth his feelings by singing the airs of his native land to his harp, on those bright 
and balmy moon-light evenings, which render oriental gardens so enchanting. 
‘There is indeed a charm in the music of our country for the sorrows of exile, its 
plaintive tone has the power of conveying, beyond the eloquence of language, sym- 
pathy to those feelings of the heart which memory associates with past happiness, 
while its dying sweetness, breathing the incense of past recollections, softens and 
alleviates present sufferings. ~'The national music recalled to his mind the un- 
imaginable blessedgess of th@e dear scenes where first he heard it, because his 
nature and passion, his memory ga@hope, alike clung round the image of Ireland, 
Often did Zavia, who had concei e tenderest affection for Dathy, conceal here 
self in the garden to listen to the and pathetic songs of her father’s captive— 
often did she see him weep whilst praying, and her blue eyes were likewise suffused 
with tears. Her heart was attracted by a Christian magnet.—Every night would 
she take her station near the spot of his repose; to look on him while he slept 
was rapture to her soul; his presence formed the atmosphere of her existence, in 
it alone she breathed. She loved him so ardently, so fondly and so passionately 
that she would die for him, at the stake ; or at the scaffold she would have avowed 
her attachment, and triumphed in perishing as its victim. 

Modesty, the graceful and peculiar virtue of the youthful female heart, long pre- 
vented her from avowing her passion, or from intimating in any manner, to the 
Knight, how deeply she sympathised in his sorrows, how anxious she was to 
wreath the chain of captivity with the roses of love. He was the idol she adored 
with a sincerity of devotion as pure as a spirit’s affection, for no selfish feeling 
polluted the bright spring of that virtuous passion, that emanated from the fountain 
of disinterested attachment. 









that Gentleman, would be so kind as to assist us with some biographical and genealogical informa- 
tion relative to his illustrious house.—In our history of Ireland we wish to do justice to all the 
great Milesian septs. 
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At length her passion kindled into a flame, the blush faded on her cheek,— 
shame was silenced, and love could no longer be concealed in her heart; but 
oured in fiery torrents from her mouth into the soul of the astonished captive. 
Her enthusiastic ardour of affection, her angelic innocence, her blooming beauty, 
and the idea that by her means he might perhaps be enabled to regain his liberty, 
and return to his country, to his beloved wife and child—all this made such a pow- 
erful impression on his mind that in spite of his fondness for that wife and child, 
he swore eternal constancy to the fascinating Saracen, on condition that she 
would agree to leave her father and native land and fly with him to shamrock- 
spangled Erin. Ah! she had already forgotten her father and her country. 
These she expected to find ina union with him, whom she would follow to death 
ifnecessary. She hastened away, prepared camels and slaves, brought a key, 
opened a private door leading to the fields, and fled with her beloved Dathy. 
The silence of the night, which covered them with her sable mantle, favoured the 
flight of the lovers. After along journey in which they had encountered many dan- 
gers they arrived safely at Ballysedere* in the county of Sligo, where his mansion 
stood. His vassals joyfully greeted their Lord, whom they had given up as lost, 
and with looks of curiosity beheld his companion, whose graceful figure they ad- 
mired ; but her face was concealed beneath a veil. 

On their arrival at the Castle, Dathy’s young and beautiful wife rushed into his 
arms. With confusion and dread he raised his eyes to her’s, and said—‘‘ my 
dear wife; for the pleasure of seeing me again, you, have to thank her,” pointing 
to his deliverer, ‘ she has broken the chains of my bondage, and left her father 
and her native land for my sake.” The Knight then covered his streaming eyes 
with his hands. 

The lovely and modest Zatia dropped her veil, and displaying a countenance, 
in which pity and hope were strongly depicted, in the light of loveliness, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees at the feet of her rival, exclaimed, ‘‘ I am thy vassal and 
handmaid !”’ ‘“ Thou art my sister!” ejaculated the Lady, raising and embra- 
cing her:*** my husband shall be thine also; we will share his heart.” 

athy astonished at the singular magnanimity of his first wife pressed her to 
his bosom ;—all three were united in one embrace, and they vowed to love each 
other until death, without ever suffering jealousy to ripple the smooth waters of 
Connubial harmony. They lived together many years in endearing concord, 
heaven blessed their union, and love scattered flowers on their pathway of happi- 
ness. After a long life of felicitous connexion, Dathy and his two faithful wives 
were buried in one grave in the abbey of Ballysedere, where the mouldering re- 
mains of their tomb are still to be seen. Many are the travellers who make a 
pilgrimage to the grave of Dathy Mac Dermott, on which they drop a tear while 
they express their admiration of his miraculous success in pleasing and recon- 
ciling two wives at once. 





FEMALE BEAUTY, AND INTELLECT CONTRASTED. 


Beauty, says the stern moralist, is a perishable flower, that blooms for a mo- 
ment and then drops into the waters of oblivion; and although Philosophers and 
Conquerors have been so anxious to obtain it, although they have, in search of 
this imaginary bliss, exhausted the resources of the mind, and the strength of 





* Ballysedere was once a place of note. Here are to be seen the venerable ruins of an ‘abbey 
andachurch. The Cascades that fall over the high rocks and then wind in a rapid river through 
groves, imparts an air of the romantic and picturesque to the landscape of Ballysedere.—The 
principal waterfall is fifteen feet perpendicular, and is about four miles from Sligo.—The scenery 
about the falls is bold and prominent, exhibiting mountain and woodland features which a Painter 
would like to Copy. 
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kingdoms, yet scarcely is it within their grasp—scarcely have they inhaled its 
sweets, and contemplated its brilliant hues, before they find its fragrance evapora- 
ting in the fumes of enjoyment, and its bloom fading away in the chilling breeze of 
possession. When a Circe of external loveliness insnares the affections of a Phi- 
losopher, he looks upon her as a being more than human, in whose beauty the in- 
toxicating spring of rapture will ever Mow, in whose enjoyment he will taste a bliss 
more romantic and delectable than was ever pictured by the imaginings of poetry 
and painting. But scarce is the nuptial torch extinguished on the altar, when the 
illusive fabric vanishes ; when the gay landscape presented by hope through the 
vista of expectation, becomes dreary and withered. He looks around and sees 
the horizon suddenly overcast with the gloomy clouds of life :—convict.on now 
tells him that his heart and mind were captivated by a mere Venus de Medicis of 
outward charms and figure, but unendowed with the perfection of mind, or noble- 
ness of soul answerable to the grace and symmetry of her celestial form. Thus 
personal beauty alone has only a fleeting sway, it soon decays under the blighting 
breath of indifference, and melts away like the glittering dew-drops that sparkle on 
the morning rose. 

Its remembrance leaves no dear image on the mind of man, for its impressions 
are washed away by the first flow of the honey-moon tide of gratified passion. 

If a woman be as beautiful as one of the celestial beings with whom the vivid 
dreams of imagination have peopled the amaranth arbours of Mahomet’s paradise— 
as lovely and fresh as the fabled Aurora, and as light and graceful as a youthful 
Hebe, yet if she do not unite to the external charms of her person the suavity of 
temper, and the refined accomplishments and elevated sentiments of an elegant 
mind, she can never hold the reins of man’s affections, or enchain the heart of a 
husband with those rose-wreathed fetters of gold which it proudly wears, until death, 
as the badges of triumphant love, and not as the manacles of forced subjection. 
The links that compose the flowery chain of hymen are sweetness of disposition, in- 
tellectual endowments and good sense.—The woman thatconcentrates these amia- 
ble qualities at the domestic shrine, strews the dreary path of adversity with roses 
of perennial bloom, while she calls forth into action all the pleasures and tender 
charities which illuminate the sphere of conjugal happiness. Those females who 
are called beauties, often fall into a fatal error by imagining that a fine person and 
an attractive face are, in our eyes, superior to every other accomplishment, and 
pique themselves with the vanity that its irresistable power can impose chains on 
our hearts and subdue our affections. The experience of ages ought to convince 
the Lady who has no other claim to our homage than external charms, that the 
compliments we pay to her are the mere fumes of the incense of flattery.—In such 
cases TRUTH extinguishes the fire of our censers. ‘Those who are only hand- 
some may serve as models for the Painter, make a pretty figure in a drawing room 
or in the mazes of the dance, because they are literally fit to be seen ; buttosupply 
in their acquaintance all those rational pleasures that can only spring from a cul- 
tivated mind, the ladies must have more than beauty. 

A woman may shine in mechanical accomplishment, though a ray of mental 
light does not dawn upon her mind :—she may paint plants and figures, sing and 
play upon musical instruments, and by these manual and vocal arts, gain a tran- 
sient triumph over those who are contented with seeing female cultivation hanging 
on walls and screens, or hearing it vibrate upon strings.—The empire which 
women owe to beauty, was only given them for the general good of the human 
species. But aman of discernment feels that a handsome, but an unideaed wo- 
man, can only amuse for an hour, by her animal attractions, and hold only a pre- 
carious sway even over the affections of frippery fops, and voluptuous dandies, 
who, like stupid butterflies, light upon glaring exotic flowers without fragrance or 
perfume, rather than on the modest but odoriferous blossoms that yield delicious 
honey. ; 

Men destined to great actions, splenetic Poets, and petulant Philosophers, have 
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a certain infusion of acidity in their temperament, which can only be sweetened 
by the affability of woman; for she, if she is amiable, can quell the turbulent wa- 
ters of anger by the sunshine of her smile. Such a woman, raising her intellect 
above irritable feelings, toa noble eminence of temper, seldom fails in ripening the 
seeds of every virtue in man. ‘Those men who are insensible of the sorcery and 
sweetness of female conversation are rarely Philanthropists ; for if they become 
torpid in this chilling insensibility, their very virtues are only of a negative cha- 
racter. 

‘The sombre looks of a stupid beauty, who has not ‘‘ soul within her eyes,” 
are fixed in the dead calm of insensibility ; they emit no electric spark to kindle 
the affections, they breath no mental glance to ruffle the smooth water of the coun- 
tenance, so that they are examined without emotion, and as they do not express 
passion or intellect, they are beheld without love or admiration. “I never,” said 
one of the mistresses of the profligate Louis XIV, ‘“ dreaded the rivalship of a mere 
unpolished lump of voluptuous beauty ; but the wiles and sorcery of a sentimental 
Circe cannot be resisted.” This anecdote furnishes a proof that the intellectual 
power has a greater influence on the affections of man, than the spell of personal 
attractions. We have, also, the authority of history to assert that those women 
who have governed the hearts and understandings of men, with the most unboundec 
sway, owed their dominion less to the witchery of beauty and the charm of youth 
than to the strength of mind and cultivation of talents. Aspasia, to gratify whon 
Pericles undertook the Samian war, was no longer lovely, when Socrates became 
herdisciple. Corinna, who had a magnetic mind, but no personal fascination, pre 
sided over the studies of Pindar, to whose genius her applause gave passion an 
inspiration. The mental superiorities of Catherine, raised her from a cottage t 
athrone. Madame De Maintenon, even in the decline of life, had more influen 
tial ascendency over the heart of her royal lover, than La Valliere in all the 
seductive witchery of youth, or Montespan in all the tempting blandishments oi 
beauty. Thus we see, it is sense and virtue only that can raise that altar of af- 
fection, before which our esteem and understanding bow with reverence and de- 
votion. 

Ordinary features indicative of intellect, and lit up by the sunbeams of sensibili- 
ty, generally excite the same passions which they so visibly express; and the 
Winning attraction of their smiles invests them with adventive charms, like the 
variegated hues, with which a Lrilliant rainbow tints the gloomy clouds, that 
hover around it. This, then, is the captivating allurement of face, and grace of 
air, which win without the aid of personal beauty, or the dimpled radiance of blue 
eyes; these are the magic seductions with which an educated female makes con- 
quests; they eminently display themselves in silent complaint of patient suffer- 
ance—in poignant affliction—and in tears, aud whether of transporting joy, or of 
wailing sorrow,—they are more irresistible than the affected and artful languish- 
ment of unlettered beauty.— Looks, which do not correspond with the feelings of 
the heart, cannot be assumed without labour and pains, as marked affectation is 
easily discovered by voice and gesture. We are not to mistake the contortions of 
grimace, for the real lineaments of grief on the face ; the arti icial aspect is as poor 
a substitute for the expression of sentiment, as the smear of paint for the blushing 
roses of a blooming complexion. 

It bas been remarked, that the countenance is a mirror, which reflects the pre- 
dominant passions of the soul, and displays a choleric, disdainful and suspicious 
temper, in striking colours, and prominent characters, that are universally re- 
cognized as faithful delineations. It is also equally true, that the more pleasing, 
exalted, and softer passions of the female heart, gaze upon you as it were, through 
the eyes, while they legibly impress their signatures upon the visage. Beauty, 
then may be pronounced a bright emanation of intellectual excellence, that re- 
flects in its limpid current the brilliant atmosphere of a sprightly temper, and a 
galaxy of refined sentiment. 
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In the winter of life, when the gaudy flowers of personal beauty are nipped by 
“the rude breathings” of age—when the lustre of blue eyes is dimmed and the 
bloom of rosy cheeks faded, how fallen then will be the wnideaed woman, who 
has no resources in the treasury of the mind; a woman thus destitute of the 
mental graces, will remain a tyrant without power, a pray to envy and remorse. 
A woman of intellectual accomplishment, on the contrary, has in her own posses- 
sion an antidote to sooth the infirmities of age—a charin to dissipate the clouds of 
adversity, should they lower upon her family, while she can draw, at the fountain 
of the Muses, the limpid balsam of literary knowledge—diffuse the pleasure of in- 
struction to her children, and illuminate, by her cheerful conversation, all those 
who are circled within the attractive sphere of the society in which she moves, as 
a planet of virtue and domestic beneficence. Now in the evening of life her hus- 
band shall hang over the faded, but still fragrant rose, with glowing delight, and 
view, through the bright vista of years elapsed, the germinating bud expanding 
to luxuriance in the bowers of hope, and spreading its blushing beauties before 
the sunbeams of first love. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be disciples of the graces but 
in the school of virtue, and that religious education and the moral obligations it 
inculeates to regulate the conduct of a wife, are like “ the towers of a city, not 
only an ornament but a defence.” 

Mere exterior beauty is as fleeting and fragile as the bloom of an exotic flower, 
blown under the congealing influence of the northern breeze ;—education alone 
is the towering oak that deties the tempest of years and the ravages of misfortune. 
The cold exhibition of a woman’s person, may no doubt gratify the eye for a mo- 
ment, and produce a transcient fascination; but if to her external graces were add- 
ed elegance of taste, delicacy of sentiment and softness of manners, her power 
would become invincible—it would be acknowledged by the heart and ratified by 
the understanding. ‘The most inestimable blessing waich the benign bouaty of 
the Creator has bestowed upon man, is the possession of a virtuous, amiable and 
educated female—her love the highest delight which gladdens him in the vale of 
suffering ;—it is a green oasis that spreads for him its grassy verdure in the de- 
sert of despair. In the possession of a sympathetic woman, who joins sweetness 
of temper, sprightliness of disposition, to a moderate share of personal graces, 
even in the dreary solitudes of life, only erradiated by her smiles,the soul is more 
gratified than upon the throne of Napoleon, when the world honoured it with its 
homage, and were dazzled by the splendid lustre of its glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment over the tender passion—though Byron 
and Ossian transfused the most sublime and profound sensibility into love, yet 
they never experienced all those refined feelings of which the soft and pure heart 
of an educated woman is susceptible. It is the prolific fountain from which pity, 
solicitude and ardent affection gush forth in a spontaneous and sweet-flowing 
stream of tenderness and sympathy united. It is in the midst of trying sufferings, 
in scenes of distress and anguish, that the finest qualities of the female mind, and 
the nobler traits of the female character are displayed in all their luminous light 
and characteristic grandeur. When a husband is pining under the pressure of 
unutterable wo—struggling with subduing difficulties, and when his prospects 
are withered by the dissolved illusions of hope, and the cruel desertion of false 
friends, it is then that the consolations of a tender wife pour the balm of sympa- 
thy, and the anodyne of affection, into the corroded bosom of grief.—Adversity 
only gives an additional impulse of ardour and fervency to her attachment; it 
serves to unlock the spring of her heroic virtues—to inspire her with a spirit of 
enthusiastic devotedness to the object of her love, which rises superior to the 
afflictions of misfortune, and the warfare of calamity. No changes or chances 
can estrange her faithful constancy, or subdue the ardent intensity of her conjugal 
devotion. The glowing and courageous attachment of wives to their husbands, 
when menaced by danger, and exposed to calamity in the hour of adverse fortune, 
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has been nobly and signally exemplified, in many memorad\s instances, during 
the Augustan proscription, the plague of Florence, the French revolution and 
the Irish rebellion ;—and the heroic virtues and conjugal piety of Lady Russell, 
and Madame Lavalette, muststand ou the records of inmortal fame, emblazon- 
ed among the most resplendent exploits that shed lustre on the female charac- 
ter. Indeed women Love with more truth and fervour than men; because pas- 
sion makes a deeper impression on their hearts, and they feel themselves bound 
by the sympathies of afiection and guided by the precepts of moral obligation ; 
but, alas! with our sex these ties are seldom held so sacred. 

How heariless, then, is man, that he should injure an innocent woman, the 
loveliest object in creatiou!—that he should become the despoiler of female hon- 
our, and that he should so wantoniy empty the sumptuous goblet of virgin pu- 
rity, and then dash it on the earth without feeling pity or remorse, while con- 
templating the ruins of beauty !—Nay, there are some men who exult, when, by 
sworn vows, aud beguiling promises, they succeed in seducing innocence and 
triumphing over virtue. When they grow cloyed by possession, they cast their 
duped victims down the precipice of infamy and vice. 

These hapless victims of seduction, who are hurried by remorse and sorrow to 
an early grave, must regret having ever experienced the devastating, and de- 
structive sentiment of love, for it withers in their breasts the verdure of happiness 
while desolating their souls, like the scorching blast of tropical tempests, that 
parches the flower and blights the foliage of the blooming orange tree, which 
might otherwise have spread its odorous blossoms in the perfumed gale, and 
shot its verdant branches and golden fruits to the skies. 


REFLECTIONS ON SUICIDE. 


Ir is a melancholy fact that seli-destruction is daily committed to an alarming 
extent in this country; nay, the horrid demon of suicide immolates many vic- 
tims on his blood-smoking altars in this city. ‘The Emperor Napoleon observ- 
ed, “that the man who, in his sane senses, could destroy himself, had neither 
courage, honour, nor religion.” Itis, indecd, generally allowed, that nothing 
less than frenzy, or atheistical presumption, can induce a man to lift his hand 
against his own life—to deface the venerable Lueaments of intelligence in his 
own person—to extinguish the lamp of reason, and precipitate his disembodied 


spirit, unsummoned, into the presence of the Deity. Among the varieties of 


human depravity, suicide is the most horrid and presumptuous. The love of life 
is natural and universal ; it was, doubtless, implanted in the human heart by the 
Creator, for the best of purposes; the melioration of our species—the improve- 
ment of humanity, by the gradual diffusion of intellectual, and the communica- 
tion of so®al-happiness. ‘The man who commits suicide, dies a martyr to un- 
belief, and seals his blood with those infidel principles which cancel all moral 
obligation, and deprive him of the hope of future happiness in another state of 
existence. 

There is no way in which we can contemplate the cowardly perpetration of 
that attrocious deed, which is not shoeking to our feelings. It is, indeed, usual 
to attribute it, in most cases, to insanity, but that insanity is generally of a tempo- 
rary nature, and however often admitted by the lenity of the American law, and 
the charity of a coroner’s jury, is, in fact, a gloomy fit of disappointed pride, or 
thwarted ambition, arising from marred hopes, or remorse of conscience. Irre- 
ligion and intemperance are often the faithful ministers of this blood-stained 
Moloch. A dissipated voluptuary, who has wandered through the labyrinths of 
licentiousness, until all his finer sensibilities have become torpid, and his moral 
feelings callous, becomes, at length, so hardened in depravity, that he disbelieves 
the existence of a Divine Being, whose attributes are mercy, wisdom, and jus- 
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tice. Immersed in the misty atmosphere of his own vices, he beholds no ray of 
virtue, and thinks it impossible that a brutal and atheistical being like himself 
can be immortal. He madly acts upon this conviction, and with desperate har- 
dihood sets all religious obligations, which form the bond of union in civilized 
society, at defiance. The chastity of women he considers a purchasable ar- 
ticle of commerce, because he has devoted his most precious hours to the blan- 
dishments of the frail daughters of Venus; and that integrity which ennobles 
its possessor, he laughs at as a nonentity, because he has chiefly associated with 
gamblers and sharpers. Thus dismembered of the consciousness of moral obli- 
gation, he pursues his vicious career of sensual pleasure, until remorse, that ter- 
rible visitant, giges him a glimpse of his true state, and drives him to distrac- 
tion, and death by his own murdering hands! Behold the bleeding suicide! 
what anguish fills his eye—a combination of evil passions disfigure his aspect, 
and the frenzy of despair fills his brain, and drops fire into his heart. Thus 
driven to madness, and cut off even from the wreck of hope, despair and mis- 
anthropy are his last resources, and despondency, the last expedient of guilt, hur- 
ries them to the brink of eternity, where the dagger, the porson-bowl or the pis- 
tol, terminates his existence ! 

Jealousy has frequently been the cause of suicide. Love, unrequited love, has 
also been transformed into the demon of destruction: The rosy lips of beauty, 
on which dimples played, have been stained by the fatal potion; or the passing 
stream has borne away the life and the sorrows of the fair victim of passion. 

Ancient history furnishes several instances of suicide, which, in consequence 
of the civic virtues of the perpetrators, has diffused a certain lustre over the 
crime, that has no doubt been productive of pernicious consequences. The ve- 
nerable names of Cato and Brutus are inestimable to the admirer of ancient 
heroism and patriotism, consequently, even self-murder has, in them, been cele- 
brated as proceeding from the most exalted maganimity. 


** Unconquer’d Cato shows the wounds he tore, 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more.” 


We all admire the lofty purity of sentiment, and ardent spirit of liberty, which 
animate Addison’s Cato; but there is an anecdote on record which forcibly demon- 
strates the dangerous tendency of those erroneous principles that are distilled 
through the alembic of poetic fancy, and sweetened by the effusion of genius.— 
Mr. Budgel, a well-known writer of excellence, under the influence of melan- 
choly, drowned himself in the Thames, leaving on his desk the following justifi- 
cation of the rash act: 


“ What Cato did and Addison approv’d, 
Cannot be wrong.” 


The first instances of suicide recorded in Jewish history are those of Saul and 
Ahitophel; for the death of Samson cannot be reckoned a proper example. 
We have no reason to suppose that the vile crime became common in Judea, un- 
til the persecutions of the Romans drove the Jews to despair and desperation, and 
many of them had recourse to suicide, to free themselves from the despotic yoke 
of their cruel conquerors. When it became prevalent among the Greeks, we 
have not been able to discover ; but it was forbidden by Pythagoras, by Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, as well as by the Theban and Athenian laws. Plato, in 
discanting on the crime, which he considered an act of injustice and coward- 
ice, observes, ‘‘ We are all slaves of the gods; and no slave can dispose of his 
own life, without injuring his master.” 

History tells us that in the earliest ages of the Roman Republic, suicide was 
seldom committed ; but when luxury, and the epicurean, and stoical philosophy, 
corrupted the simplicity and virtue of the Roman character, then they began to 
seek shelter in this crime from their misfortunes, or the effects of their own de- 
basing vices. If we can believe the historians of Japan, voluntary death is 
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common in that empire. The devotees of the idol Amida, drown themselves 
in his presence, attended by their relations and friends, and several of the priests, 
who all consider the devoted victim of this barbarous delusion, a saint, that is 
gone to celestial happiness. 

The tribes of Scandanavia, who worshipped Opin, the father of slaughter, 
were taught, that dying in the field of battle was the most glorious event which 
could befalthem. ‘This maxim, no doubt, was suited to the policy of a warlike 
nation. In order to establish it more firmly in the mind, and consecrate it as a 
virtue, all were excluded from Odin’s feast of heroes, in Paradise, who died a 
natural death. As suicide prevailed much in the decline of the Roman empire, 
when luxury, licentiousness, profligacy, and false philosophy pervaded the world, 
so it continued to prevail even after the introduction of Christianity. The 
cruel custom which a barbarous religion has established amongst the Gentoos, 
for women, at the death of their husbands, to immolate themselves on a burn- 
ing pile, ought not to be considered as suicide, because, if the meaning of the 
deed were to be extended thus far, it would be as proper to apply it to those who 
chose rather to die bravely in battle, than ingloriously make their escape at the 
expense of their honour. 

In all these instances, selected from the history of ancient nations, it will be 
seen that suicide differed in this respect from the same crime committed in our 
days ; that among those barbarous, or semi-barbarous nations, it was committed 
in the prospect of a great reward—of martyrlogical renown, as well as the hope 
of lasting felicity in a future state. It had, if we may so speak, a rational ob- 
ject in view, and it was not then as it is now, held infamous in the opinion of 
the world, and repugnant, at once, to divine and human laws. Then, it threwa 
halo of fame on the memory of the suicide; it now stamps on it a stigma of dis- 
grace, which will be entailed on the reputation of his posterity. Who that thinks 
of this evil, and the countless victims it destroys in this refined age, butgmust 
lament the fearful progress it is making in the United States ; notwithstanding the 
admonitions of reason,and that the radiant lights of a religious and intellectual edu- 
cation, are shedding their moral lustre on the American mind. Human life is an 
intermixture of joys and sorrows, but it is not intolerable ; nay, existence is enjoy- 
ment. When we behold the beautiful scenes of nature, in which utility and gran- 
deur are visible ; when we participate in the exalted delights of love and friend- 
ship, our gratitude should be awakened, and both instinct and reason should 
make us cling to the floating ark of existence, and remember that our benign 
Creator, whose service is perfect freedom, has delivered in thunder that awful 
command—* Thou shalt not kill.” 





IRISH TOPOGRAPHY.—NO. V. 
EXCURSION FROM DUBLIN TO LONDONDERRY. 


In the month of May, 1824, business rendered it necessary for us to make an 
excursion from Dublin to Londonderry, prior to our emigration to America.— 
Memory loves to treasure the remembrance of those scenes of our native land 
which are associated with the dearest recollections of our youth, and of past hap- 
piness, enjoyed in the vernal morning of life in our native green fields. It was 
a sweet, soft morning in May, when we took our seat on the top of the Monaghan 
coach, at Gosson’s hotel, No. 6 Bolton-street. The coach, both inside and out, 
was nearly crowded, but we had, notwithstanding, to call for an accession of pas- 
sengers at 17 Lower Sackville-street, whither our expert and intelligent coach- 
man, poor James Conway, (who is now no more,) rapidly drove his four fleet 
and spirited steeds. Having packed his passengers together, he was quickly 
again under way, if we may so term it, in the most spacious and majestic street 
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in Europe. In passing through this magnificent street of the deserted mansions 
of the absentee nobility of Ireland, the stranger will be astonished to see the for- 
mer Palladian palaces of the Moiras, the Charlemonts, the Clanricardes, and the 
Droghedas, presenting over their porticoes, instead of the banners and trophies 
of nobility, the sign-boards of hotels and taverns. From the steps of the Doric 
pillar that forms the lofty pedestal of Nelson’s statue, Sackville-street opens to 
the eye an imposing view on either side. Look to the east, and the fine perspec- 
tive of the Vista is terminated by Carlisle Bridge, which adds so much to the 
architectural grandeur of the city; turn then to the west, and the Rotunda in all 
its Doric pomp, elevating its pinnacles and spires above the thick foliage of its 
luxuriant gardens, bursts upon the eye, arrayed in scenic grandeur, that would 
charm a painter’s mind. When the coach reaches the Rotunda, tie city as- 
sumes its finest architective, and rural features ; on your left, the southern side 
of Rutland square, with the beautiful garden of the Lying-in Hospital in the 
centre; on the right, Cavendish row, Granby row, Palace row, aud Mountjoy 
square, all combining to enhance the imposing appearance of the superb build- 
ings which fill up the prospect in every direction. After passing these squares, 
the traveller has again to admire George’s Church, which as an Lonic edifice—is 
superior in design and elegance of finish to any of the small churches of Lon- 
don. It stands in Hardwicke, near Dorset-street. Dorset-street will be ever 
celebrated for giving birth to the Irish Demosthenes, the late Ricuarp B. Sueri- 
pan. The house in which he was born is an object of reverence and curiosity 
for all those strangers who visit Dublin. It is a neat brick house, three stories 
high, before which there is a venerable elm tree that extends its branches so as to 
form an arborescent portico to the door of the nursery of genius. This elm, 
we think, will become as sacred as the royal oak, the mulberry of Avon, the ar- 
butus*of Twickenham, the yew of Upham, the hawthorn of Elphin, and the ivy- 
wreathed sycamore of Ennis, under which Dermopy tuned his heaven-strung lyre. 
Passing the grand Canal and its floral cottages, you ascend Drumconpra hill, from 
which you have an enchanting view, that Italian scenery could scarcely equal. To 
the right, the eastern skirts of the city, with their forests of spires and cupolas rise 
before you ; then Clontarf, (a spot so famous for its battle, in which the gallant 
Irish monarch, Brian Boroihme totally defeated the Danes, A. D. 1014,) Bell- 
doyle, Furry Park, once the noble residencé of the Earl of Shannon, and Ma- 
rino, the far-famed and beautiful country abode of the patriotic Charlemont— 
these spread, as it were, in a panoramic picture, present to the delighted eye, the 
picturesque and romantic attributes of a charming landscape. Qn the Marino 
domain, the late Earl of Charlemont exhausted the ingenuity of art in the em- 
bellishment of nature. The house, which is a large and modern structure, stands 
in the midst of an undulating lawn of 200 acres, which is dotted with clumps of 
trees, and intersected with meandering streams, and skirted on every side by 
groves, broken here and there by fine vistas. About half a mile from the man- 
sion house, pleasantly situated in an extensive deer park, stands the Casino, a su- 
perb temple, designed by Sir William Chambers, before which there is an antique 
bridge, and an artificial rock, from whose summit, two marble naiads pour down 
water into a fish-pond at its base. 

The scenery on the left hand side of the road at Drumcondra, contends with 
that on the right for the palm of beauty. Belvidere house and domain ; the vil- 
las and botanic gardens of Glassnevin ; the waving groves of Hampstead, and 
the flower-starred meadows, and sequestered glens of Dunbro, once the favour- 
ite Tusculum of the Irish Cicero, Henry Hoop, combine a variety of landscape 
attractions. ‘The road from Drumcondra to Santry is like an avenue leading 
through cultivated and embellished domains, being studded on every side by ro- 
mantic villas, stately trees, and rose and woodbine-clad cottages. 

Santry house is a large Gothic edifice, which was built by Lord Santry, the 
ancestor of its present possessor, Sir Crompton Domville, in the reign of King 
William. The extensive domain is surrounded by a wall, and is in a bigh state 
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of improvement. ‘The road-side scenery becomes still more attractive at the dis- 
tance of two miles north from Santry. On every side, green lawns, smiling 
groves and fine houses present themselves. The elegant mansion house and or- 
namented domain of Mr. Wilkinson are the most interesting features of the 
landscape. 

When you ascend the hill of Cloghran, opposite its neat rural church, you can 
enjoy a charming prospect. On the right the perspective is terminated by the 
verge of the horizon, in the crystal waves of the ocean, in which, Howru, Lreland’s 
Eye, and Lampay, appear like garnets of emerald, studded in burnished silver.* 
If you look to the left you behold a succession of green fields, wood-clad_ hills 
crowned by church steeples, round towers and monastic ruins. Sworps, situa- 
ted at the distance of nine miles from Dublin, is a very ancient town, in which, 
according to Ware and Harris, many of our Pagan monarchs were interred. It 
was, therefore, built many years before Dublin. The architecture of the houses, 
the extensive ruins of its abbeys, its lofty round tower and venerable oaks and 
elm trees, impart to it a very antique air. The Abbey and Cathedral (for Swords 





* Howrn, properly speaking, is a Peninsula, which runs out into the sea, and serves to form the 
Bay of Dublin on the north-east. The Picr lately finished here is a stupendous work of art — 
This solid mole rises on a broad foundation twelve feet above the surface of the water, and ex- 
tends 2000 feet into the ocean. It commences at the foot of an impending rock, eastward of 
Howth town, and continues ina direction pointing to the east end of Ireland’s Eye; between which 
and the extremity of the Pier, has been formed a deep channel of 500 yards in breadth, for the 
admission of vessels into the harbour. It was here George IV. landed in 1822, when he visited 
Ireland. The shores of Howth are rocky and precipitous, through which the warfare of waves 
have excavated several gloomy caverns, that are the habitation of seals and sea-fowls. Though it 
is now stripped, in a great degree, of its sylvan drapery, it was formerly celebrated for its Druidi- 
cal groves of majestic oaks. 

The ruins of a Druid’s altar are still to be seen in a sequestered valley on the east side of the 
hill. The St. Laurence family have been lords of the soil since the invasion of Henry II. Howth 
was granted by Henry to Sir Almericus Tristram, for having defeated and expelled a large body 
of Irish and Danish soldiers from this Peninsula, who had refused to submit to Henry’s authority, 
though urgently exhorted so to do by the inglorious royal imbecile, Roderick O’Connor. Prior to 
Sir Almericus’s commencing the engagement on this occasion, he made a vow to his patron, Saint 
Laurence, that if he would bless him with victory, that he should not only dedicate an abbey to the 
Saint in Howth, but that he, and his posterity, in honour of him, should bear the name of Saint 
Laurence. Whether the Saint heard the vow of the pious knight, we cannot take upon us to say ; 
but, certain it is, that he gained the victory, though it cost him, according to Archdall, a great sa- 
crifice, as seven of his sons, three of his uncles, and six of his nephews were slain in the engage- 
ment. Henry was so pleased with this victory that he created him Baron of Howth, and anncxed 
many endowments to his title. 
~ The sword with which this famous chieftain fought this memorable battle is still to be seen hung 
up in the hall of the Earl of Howth. The mansion house is built in the form of a feudal castle. 
It is boldly situated on the west side of the hill, commanding an extensive prospect ofthe sea, and the 
Wicklow mountains. We suppose his lordship, who is the twenty-eighth Baron of the family, is a 
lover of the antique—for the dust of antiquity, and the gloom of feudal times, are visible both in- 
side and outside this venerable pile; and even in the hall, which is the most spacious apartment in 
the castle, the democratic spiders often wreathe the aristocratical sword of Sir Almericus with their 
corrosive webs. The votive abbey is now a heap of ruins. 

Ireland’s Eye, which is about three quarters of a mile north of Howth, is a rocky, yei fertile 
island, as it produces many curious medicinal plants, which, in May and June, emit the most odo- 
riferous effluvia. St. Nessin founded an abbey here about A. D. 570, where he spent, with other 
holy men, the evening of a well-spent life in prayer and penance. Sir Charles Coote plundered and 
dilapidated this abbey, by order of Elizabeth, in 1531. One of Cromwell’s freebooters subse quent- 
ly demolished that edifice, and carried off its materials to build a house for himself in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ireland’s Eye, in former times, was joined to the hill of Howth; but, by the raging 
violence of the current, was separated from it. 

Lamsay, more northerly of Howth, distant about three leagues, is a large island, remarkable for 
its numerous rabbit warrens, and immense flocks of sea-fowl. In the summer season, Lambay is the 
favorite resort of many parties of pleasure from Dublin. There is a well of fine medicinal water, 
clear and balmy, on the island. Lam!ay was anciently part of the patrimony of the O’Toole's ; 
but one of the family having joined in Tyrone’s rebellion, Elizabeth made a grant of the is!and to 
Sir William Usher, whose descendants possess it to thisday. There is an old building, a very cu- 
rious specimen of military architecture yet standing here: it is a Polygon, composed of cut lime- 
stone, with battlements and spike holes it was erceted in the reign of Lienry VIIL. for the defence 
of the island, anda Watch-tower. 

Great quantities of Kelp are annually made in this island. 
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was a Bishop’s See until the tenth century,) were first built by St. Columb, A. 
D. 563. St. Finian, of whom Colgan gives an interesting account, was the first 
abbot of Swords. 

The Danes plundered and burnt a great part of the town before the battle of 
Clontarf. King John, for this town, granted to Comyn, Arch-Bishop of Dublin, 
a charter of immunities, which empowered the Burgesses to send two represen- 
tatives to Parliament. This privilege was exercised by the people of Swords 
until Ireland was deprived of her legislative liberties by the unton. The histo- 
rical events of which Swords was the scene, we shall relate in our history of Ire- 
land. The population of this town is about 3000; and its environs are replete 
with rural beauties. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


UNION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


Let us ask, in the name of our country, to which even our enemies durst not ques- 
tion our devotion ; let us ask simultaneously with the Catholic Miscellany of Charles- 
ton, and the Irn1sH Vinpicaror of Montreal, which, with the Shield, are, Bonaripe, the 
only trio of Irish papers on this side of the Atlantic—the only journals that give an 
honest expression to Irish feeling, and a vivid reflection of Irish talent—what grounds, 
what necessity are there for instituting an Emigrant Sociely here now? ‘The time when 
such an association might be beneficial to the Irish Emigrant is gone by; the occasion 
is past, like the dreary night of religious persecution in Ireland. When the disease is 
perfectly cured, the antidote becomes useless. Ireland, at present, enjors as free a 
constitution as any monarchicai nation in the world ; for George IV., and Daniex O’- 
Connex have shivered every link in the rusty chain of her bondage. All the blessings 
of a just and beneficent government are already beginning to diffuse their salutary ef- 
fects over the green hills and fertile valleys of Erin. Agriculture, Commerce, and an 
active manufacturing spirit are on their march over the nation, soliciting the mechanics, 
labourers, and husbandmen of Treland to enrol themselves under their standard. ‘The 
whole population may now shelter themselves under the shade of the vine-tree of gene- 
ral industry. ‘There are no people in the world more attached to their native land than 
the Irish peasantry; they idolatrously revere the graves of their fathers, and the scenes 
of their youth, from which, when necessity compels them to exile themselves to a 
strange clime, they are afflicted with all that agony of acute sorrow which was felt by 
the Israelites in passing from the land of their birth into Babylonian captivity. Why, 
then, hold out a delusive ignis-fatuus in New-York to induce the poor of Ireland to 
emigrate to a foreign land, where they will be received with the scowl of aversion,instead 
of the smile of welcome. When we say this, we speak a truth which is borne out by 
fact and experience. ‘There 1s 4 presupice—ay! we emphatically assert there is an 
implacable prejudice in the minds of the middle order of American citizens, against 
that class of our countrymen, which they call the “low Irish ;” and though those men 
are by far the most operative and effective in digging their canals, and building their 
bouses, still their antipatlhies cannat be averted or subdued. Knowing this undeniable 
fact, we must denounce, as inimical to the best interests of our country, any society, 
no matter how laudable in intention, confederated for the mistaken purpose of sanction- 
ing the emigration of our poor countrymen to a clime where illiberality classes theta 
with debased Negroes—where prejudice estimates them as the very orts and dregs of _ 
the European community. a 

How many destitute Irish labourers are, at this moment, in this city, suffering the 
severest privations of indigence and idleness, who would consider themselves the hap- 
piest of men, if they had but the means of going home ? 

Every man of these was the victim of delusion—every man of them, on reaching 
the American shore, imagined himself in a land of promise, flowing with milk and ho- 
ney. What are the objects of this uncalled for Emigrant Society—of this soi-disant 
association of philanthropy? Why, merely, gentle reader, to place some vulgar block- 
head, some trading patriot in an intelligence office, or more properly speaking, a deception 
office, whose duty it will be to give advice, the miser’s gift, and point out to the credulous 
and unfortunate Irish mechanic and labourer, the shortest route totheir graves in the pes- 
tilential marshes of Georgia, South Carolina, or Florida. Will an intelligent Irish com- 
munity countenance an ill-advised system like this, which is calculated to plunge hun- 
dreds of those Irishmen, who are now enjoying the fruits of industry and competence 
on their own household hearths, into misery and ruin in America? 
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230 Mr. O'Connell, &c. 
TO OUR PATRONS. 


WE now present the sixth number of the Irish SuieLp, which, in variety and interest, will, 
we think, be found equal to any of its predecessors. This number, like the last, is entirely com- 
posed of oniGiINAL MATTER. We flatter ourselves that we deserve, in an eminent degree, the pa- 
tronage of our countrymen ; because, without over-rating our own merits, we are warranted by 
racT to assert, that the IRIs Su1exn, in elucidating the history, biography, and antiquities of 
Ireland, has immeasurably surpassed any other publication ever established in this Union. For 
the truth of this assertion, we fearlessly appcal to the dispassionate candour ofa BisHop ENGLsND, 
a Martuew Carey, Esq., a WittiaM Sampson, Esq. and to Doctors Macneven and M:Henry, 
gentlemen whose high literary attainments, and historical erudition, qualify them to pronounce a 
decision, from which it would be in vain to appeal. We have again to repeat, that we shall publish 
this work WEEKLY, as soon as AN ADEQUATE PATRONAGE is extended to us. We only ask a fair 
remuneration for our labuur, and this we have not yet gotten; but hope bids us persevere in pur- 
suit of success. 





FESTIVE HOMAGE TO CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

On Wednesilay, the 17th day of June, a society, styling themselves the ‘ Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick,” celebrated the political regeneration of Ireland, by a public din- 
ner, at Niblo’s Tavern in Broadway. We were glad to see some of these friendly 
step-sons of our great patron saint, who never contributed a shilling to the Catholic 
Rent, while O'Connell was struggling for vur liberties ; nay, but on the contrary, who 
were the vulzar retailers of the sarcasms and the scotts levelled at the character of our 
sterling patriot, by the John Bull,” and London “ Courier,’—coming forward after the 
victory was achieved to shout and bluster among the applauding thousands that follow 
the triumphal car of the illustrious conqueror of prejudice and intolerance. We were 
glad indeed to see such men (whom we could name if it were worth while,) shamed 
out of their avarice and narrow Brunswick principles, and flung, as it were, into the 
vortex current of popular opinion. But we hope that they have sacrificed their tliberal 
feelings on the altar of festivity. 

Several of the Trup and rriep friends of Ireland, were among the guests, and har- 
mony and patriotism gave an zest to the feast. Messrs. Verplanck, Sampson, MacNe- 
ven, and the very Rev. Dr. Power, and the Rev. 'T. C. Levins made speeches on this 
occasion, which were characterized by the eloquence and patriotism that so peculiarly 
distinguish these gentlemen. We must not omit to mention that a very doughty milt- 
tary and literary personage, Colonel Stone, was also like Saul among the Prophets. Sure- 
ly, to speak in the language of Mr. Levins, “the times are strange,” when the gallant 
Colonel, who once, we verily believe, would, like the malignant Jew, wish to see every 
Irishman in the city, elevated as high as Heman—has poured out a libation to Irish free- 
dom, and the health of DanteL O’ConneLu. We will not stop the Bull which he made 
in his toast, at the “turnpike” of criticism, as it was not Irish. 








MR. O’CONNELL. 

Tus distinguished and virtuous liberator of our country has been refused his seat 
in the British Parliament. His honest mind and religious conscience revolted from the 
barbarous oath which was dictated by the anti-christian spirit of intolerance, in the 
age of persecution and proscription, to exclude Roman Catholics from their constitu- 
tional rights. To evade the impious tenor of this flagitious oath, Mr. O’Connell 
must be re-elected in Clare. We are happy to learn from the London papers, that 
there is no doubt of his gaining a second triumph in Ennis, as neither the corporation 
of Dublin, nor the Brunswickers, have been fool-hardy enough to procure some bank- 
rupt candidate to oppose the champion of freedom. In our next number, we hope we 
shall have the pleasure of giving to our readers the maiden speech, in Parliament, of 
the member for Clare, as well as his letter, returning thanks to Mr. James Cionesey, 
of this city, who has sent a beautiful Hat, of his own manufacture, to the incorruptible 
Irish Patriot, as a token of his admiration and gratitude for his glorious and bloodless 
success in emancipating seven millions of the Irish people from the yoke, which was 
rivetted by the oppression of three centuries. 

O’CONNELLITE HATS. 

‘Mr. Coursey, (JVo. 36 Division-street,) has just finished in a style of fashion that 

combines elegance with durability, a few Hars, of the same formation as the one that 


he has sent to the Irish Liberator, denominated the O’Connevuite Hats, for which, we 
are sure, he will have a brisk demand. 
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Origina 
THE CAPTIVE GIRL. 


»T was at the royal banquet hour, 
Whea on his throne in pride of power, 
Sate Tamervane, the proud and great, 
His nobles round in regal state ; 

The minstrel choir breath’d wild along 
Their silver harps the martial song ;— 
But soon a softer theme they woke, 
And sweeter strains of music broke, 
Within that hall so wide aad high, 

In tones of soft sweet minsirelsy ; 

It ceas’d : and fir’'d with wine and love, 
Descending from his throne above, 
The monarch bade the heraids bear 
Before the throne a maiden fair, 

The loveliest girl in all the lands 

That own’d that conqueror’s high commands ; 
Soon in the hall the captive maid 
Before the King her footsteps staid ; 
And with a bitter anguish smi!’d 

Upon the court; while floating wild 
Adown ber neck her ringlets roll’d 

In wavy tresses, bath’d in gold, 

And her soft bosom heav’d witb sighs, 
While tear-drops sparkled in her eyes, 
And o’er her cheeks convulsive ran— 
When the proud chieftain thus began : 


Beauteous captive ! my dark-ey’d bride! 
Thou shal: be India’s queen and price; 
Here are gems, round thy waist to twine, 
Dug from the depths of the dark, deep mine ; 
The ruby bright and the emerald green, 
To deck the ferm of my lovely queen ; 
The beamy pearl from the amber caves, 
Where the mermaid dwells ’neath the dark blue 

waves. 

All I claim is one smile of thine, 
And thy fond young love in return for mine; 
Then dry those tears from thy sparkling eyes, 
Chase from thy bosom ihose struggling sighs— 
Grant me the boon of thy snowy hand. 
And thou shalt reign o’er this sunny land.— 
Maiden! cease those tears, they are “ain, 
They cannot rouse from their tomb the slain, 
Nor recal to life the gallant brave 
Who sleep in the dark and lonely grave. 


* Warrior chieftain! this must not be,— 
Take—take back those gifts to thee; 
I seek not thy gems, they shall never twine 
Their costly braids round this brow of mine. 
Oh, no! I never again must wear 
The rubv or pearl in my avburn hair; 
Then take them back, for an Indian girl 
May not deck her brow with the costly pearl. 
I ask thee not forthy gems, proud chief!— 
Think’st that splendour will soothe my grief. 
Oh, no! but I ask for the good and brave, 
Who sleep in the dark and lovely srave— 
For the fair and the young in the morning of life, 
Who fell neath thy arm in the deadly strife ; 
I ask for that youth—for that noble boy 
Who sprung to the fight in his martial joy ; 
And curb’d even thee in thy proud career, 
Stern chief! with the might of his youtnful spear. 
Where are they now ?—proud warrior, tell! 
On the battle-field, ‘neath thy sword they fell. 
Nay, frown not, tyrant! think’st thou | fear 
Thy haughty glance, or thy thirsty spear ? 
Take back thy gifts—they bear the stain 
Of the brave and free *peath thy faulchion slain : 
Its shining edge with the blood is dy’d 
Of that youth who fell in his dark ey’d pride; 
But he died not, stranger, in hal! or bower, 
But he fell in the stormy battle hour,— 
When spears were crost, and blood stream’d round 
Of the free and brave on the smoking ground ; 
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When banners were wav’d to the morning sun, 
And hearts by the voice of glory won ; 

Da-h’d proudly on to the battle plain 

lo never return in their pride again, 

But to die like warriors, brave and free, 

In defence of their country’s liberty. 

Where are they—tyrant! the free and brave? 
Chey sleep at rest in a glorious grave. 
Chen take back thy gifts, for the Bramin girl 
Viay not wear the ruby or sparkling pearl, 
Nor never, dark tyrant, be bride to thee, 

But in death be nobly unstain’d and free.” 





She ceas’d,‘and in the warrior’s arms 
Sank lifeless—in her peerless charins, 
In all her beauty’s power array’d: 

So died the noble Bramin maid. 


CAROLAN. 


New-York, 1829. 


JUNE, A PASTORAL. 


FOR THE IRISH SHIELD. 


(Scene—Srranororp,* in the county of Down.) 
Near yonder abbey’s ivy-tufted wall, 

With moss incunbered-—nodding to its fall ; 
Where lofty Donarnt rears his forky head, 

Far o’er the plain a dusky gloom is shed; 

| While vapours rise, or brooks descending hide 
heir diving waters in his deep-worn side, 

| Collecting from Killough’s blue, lucent waves, 

| Whose gentle swell the flow’ry margin laves ; 
Contrasted beauties grace the chequer’d scene— 
Lakes ever clear—and groves for ever green. 








* SrranGrorp is a flourishing little town on the 
banks of the lake of the same naine, at a distance 
of 100 miles N. E. of Dublin. The lake was called 
in ancient times, Cona, by which appellation it is 
celebrated in the poetry of Ossian. It is a deep 
bay, or inlet of the sea, about 17 miles long, and 
between four and five broad. It extends west as 
far as Downpatrick, and north as far as Cumber 
and Newtown. The coasts of this lake are beau- 
tified by fine mansions and picturesque domains, 
and its transparent breast is gemnmed with roman- 
tic islands of emerald green. We shall revert to 
the rural beauties of Strangford in our topography 
of the county of Down. 

+ Suieve Donarp is one of the highest mountains 
in Ireland. This stupendous mountain, which 
makes such a figure in the stories of our antiqua- 
rians and the songs of our bards, is calculated at 
a perpendicular height of 115e yards above the 
marine level of the sea, which it overlooks. There 
| isa fountain of sparkling water on its summit, as 
well as the magnificent rains of two Druidical 
temples; and mighty piles of stones, called cairns, 
the original use of which we shall define, in an 
essay on /ri h sepulture, in our next number. 
| About five years ago we ascended to the top of 
Donard, afiera most weary and tring journey ; 











|| but when we gained the summit, the remembrance 
of past difficulties was soon obliterated by the 
grand and enchanting prospect which opened to 
our view. The expansive ocean, the lines of 
whose wide horizon were terminated by a curling 
|| haze, in which the mountains of Caledonia, Isle 
|| of Man, and Wales, appeared Jike Ossian’s ghosts 
ll * con bating in their war-cars of mist,” was the 
perspective on one side; and ou the other, the sur- 
rounding country spread a vivid and interesting 
| landscape. But of this mountain, and the * Blue- 
| lake” of Mourne we shall speak in a future ar- 
ticle. We shall feel honoured by the frequent fa- 
| vours of such a poet as Ulin. 


| 
| 
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232 Ovivinal 


There late th’ afflicted swain did sadly roam, 
Nor sought to change—nor wish’d for friends or 
home: 
Beguil’c his pain with wand’ ring through the grove, 
Or sighing, sung the cares attending love; | 
Far from the town’s detested haunts he rov’d, | 
From noise aud smoke enveloped skies remov'd, _ || 
Left fashion, folly, and the crowd behind, 
Kestless as waves, inconstant as the wind; 
There rage the storms of each uncertain clime— 
There float the wrecks of fortune and of time ;— 
There Hope’s smooth gales in soft succession blow, 
Wile Disappointment hides the rocks below ;— 
No longer shall his little bark be rent, 
If Hope resign the anchor to Content. 


Our native hi!ls now courts th’ inspiring train, 
Their aid invok’d, he tunes the reeds again ; 
Worships yon radiant god, who guides the day, 
Paints the green vale, and gilds the azure way ; 
While, softer than a yielding virgin’s sigh, 
The balmy breezes breathe away and die: — | 
Stretch’d at his length, beneath a woodbine bow’r, 
Hush’d are the birds, and clos’d each drooping 

flow’r ; ‘ 
If Bersy smile the op’ning flow’rs will spring, 
The skies will brighten and the birds will sing; 
But if she frown, the birds their songs deny, 
Nor wasted brooks the thirsty flow’rs supply. 


Now Flora sheds her fragrance o’er the isle— 
Now fields are gaudy—now the landscapes sinile, 
While yellow crocus an1 blue vi’lets glow, 

And western winds on blushing roses blow ; 
Here hawthorns blossom—-here the cowslips gay 
Sweet-sceuted beauties to the eye display. 


Bright as the morn, and buxom as the air, 
To sylvan shades retires yon matchless fair, 
Where dancing sun-beams frolic thro’ the trees, 
And playful zephyrs wanton in the breeze; 
Beneath her feet the verdant carpet spread, 
W1L.ile twining branches serve to guard her head; 
Her constant swain, whom love has taught to sing, || 
True to his mistress, loyal to his king, 

Now mourns an absent, now a faithless love, 
And with ber name makes vocal every grove ; 
His love the tunetul birds to heaven shall bear, 
And pitying angels shall record it there. 





Enchanting ill—exhaustless pleasure, 
Whose retentive records treasure 

Fleeting shadows, long since pass’d, 

Of joys too exquisite to last ;— 
Sensations pure and thoughts refined, 
With all the extasies of mind ; 

Sweet ideas, fondly wove 

By youthful fancy—joy and love: 

Scenes o’er which retention grieves, 

O’er which the heart too fondly lives, 
Hours more priz’d than ages flown, 
Which to some happy few are known ;— 
Playful groupes and smiling mirth, 

To which gay youth and joy gave birth:— 
These, tho’ dear, you still enhance, 
View’ d thro’ thy retrospective glance ; 
These thy blessings know I well, 

Thy pangs 1 feel—but cannot tell. 
JUVERNA. 


ULLAN. 
Written in Strangford, 10th April, 1829. 
LINES TO MEMORY. 
Painful blessing—soothing sorrow, | 
To-day my bliss—my pang to morrow ;— 








Poetry. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MEMORY. 


INSCRIBED TO A DEAR FRIEND NOW RESIDENT 
IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


By James Sitvius Law, or Dustin. 


“« Wide seas are rolling green * 
My friecd and me between; 
Yet distance cannot separate, nor absence sever 
The golden links that bind 
His image to my mind, 


Till Arnenia is forgotten, and the Dee’s delightful 


river.” 


[. 
My faithful friend! of heart sincere ! 
Companion of the lowly mind, 
Whom many an unforgotten year ¥ 
Has with my fondness intertwined— 
Wilt thou remember—far away, 
When evening courts thy pilgrim feet, 
By Huason’s bowery banks to stray— 


The bard, whose strain thou thought’stso sweet, &; 
Wilt thou, with heaviness of heart, 4 

Recal his image with a sigh— ‘¢ 
While tears of latent anguish start t 


For scenes—and times— that cannot die? 
And, dearest friend! wilt thou remind me, 

Wheu, gazing on love’s twilight star, 
Thou think’st of all thou left’st behind thee, ; 

With joy and peace, in fields afar? on 
Ob! what a world of visions bright 

Will recollection’s eye survey, 
When Mew’ry flings her lunar tight 

Upon youth’s flowery morifing way ! 
As thou, with feverish anxiousness, 

Look’st eastward o’er the Western Ocean,— 
Remembering days of happiness, 

That feasted life with love’s devotion. 


IT. 

That hour—embodied in thy thought, 

Thy undisseinbling friend shall be 
In fancy’s fairest colours wrought, 

As when, erewhile, by winding Dee, 
With joy, in happier tines, we rov’d 

O’er damask meads—through valleys fair, 
Where Learning’s sweets our bliss improv’d, 

In haunts apart from frowning Care. 
Remembrance,—for the days we've spent 

In prosperous Pleasure’s golden reign, 
Will rob the shafts of Discontent 

Of half their poison, point, and pain ; 
And clothe with intellectual greenness 

The Muse loved, consecrated places, 
Where calm delight and peace have seen us 

Enjoying bliss ’midst nature’s graces. 
For this, engraven on thy breast, 

In characters of deep impression, 
My name to Memory’s eye confest, 

And glowing brightly with expression, 





Through life shall there emblazon’d be * 
With Fancy’s fine celestial hues; : 
For thou wilt love, on land or sea, * 


The votary of the Sytvian Muse. 


(To be continued.) 


